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Edéter te Keader:- 


I Ger a Lirrtz Trrep or Hearinc 
those who favor the union shop and oppose 
the right-to-work laws talk about union 
responsibility, ‘‘free riding,’’ and the obli- 
gation of every employee to support the 
union that is working for him. 
fi There is another side to the story 
which doesn’t get much publicity. This 
other side is exemplified by the following 
quotation from a letter which appeared in 
the Boston Herald of July 16th. 


“I am a dues-paying member of a labor 
union. I do not agree with ——, but yet money 
that I and other union members pay to our 
union is used to influence political issues that 
are contrary to our beliefs. If is so interested 
in the welfare of the dear citizens of the Com- 
monwealth, why does he not sponsor some badly 
needed legislation to prohibit labor unions from 
taking sides on any political issue? It is un- 
American to force one to pay dues to a union 
and then have the union use that money to 
promote issues which the membership does not 
support or in which it does not believe.’’ 





The writer is expressing his distaste at 
being compelled not only to join the union 
but to pay dues to defray the cost of union 
propaganda for legislation with which he is 
not in sympathy. This is not just a question 
of ‘‘having to go along with the majority.” 
Actually, the union dues-paying member is 
obliged to pay the cost of social and union 
projects which are in conflict with his own 
interests. Arthur Erwin ably presents this 
side of the right-to-work case in this issue. 
But I am still waiting for a good solid 
‘‘bomb proof’ argument on the other side. 





Tuts PeRsoNNEL DirECTOR WAS VERY 
mMucH “‘On THE Spot.’’ His company had 
decided that the personnel program was not 
being done well and, even more important, 
that the high-level part of the job was not 


being done at all. The president consulted 
with his senior officers. They decided that 
they were going to release the personnel 
director and employ another who was able 
to do the job at all levels—a job of a quality 
which they would like. 

The company had been a client of mine 
for some time and the president asked for 
my Opinion in the matter. We agreed on the 
course of action described, and then the 
question arose of how the new personnel 
program would be shaped up. I suggested 
three ways in which it could be developed 
and put into effect: 

1. The man whom they intended to 
employ as personnel director met every test 
of capability and experience. It was per- 
fectly clear that he was quite able to de- 
velop an adequate program that would fill 
the needs of this company, and it could be 
left to him. 

2, Since the proposed new program was 
especially intended to help the senior 
officers of the company, some felt that 
probably the way to develop a satisfactory 
program was to have these officers sit down 
in committee and agree what kind they 
wanted. 

3. It might be well to invite the con- 
sultant to recommend a program. There 
was some feeling that he could do this most 
effectively because of his wide experience 
and his intimate familiarity with the prob- 
lems of the company. 

Which of these three methods would 
you think best for developing a new per- 
sonnel program for this company? Or can 
you suggest some combination of these 
three, or some modification of one of them? 
This is not a trick question; it actually 
happened. After some discussion there was 
agreement as to how the problem should be 
tackled. What is your answer? 
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I Recentity Hearp a Most STIMULATING 
Taxk by one of the ablest men I know in 
the field of employee relations, as evidenced 
by his success. In a recent talk he made two 
statements which I could understand at the 
time because of the rest of what he said. 
You read them and see if you can under- 
stand what they mean: 

‘“Management—an area we need to con- 
sider in terms of control.”’ 

‘In other words, budget controls in 
terms of the expense areas.”’ 


PERSONNEL PROVERB 


The personnel man must be able to influence the philosophy 
of management. 
Charles R. Mason 
United Airlines 


THERE ARE Two ComMoN Errors in 
trying to find out whether an applicant 
can type or take dictation. The first error is 
to ‘‘make a big production of it’’ and to 
go into elaborate procedures that not only 
cost money for the employer but wear down 
the applicant. The other error is opposite; 
casual tests are given which do not permit 
of any accurate measure and do not afford 
very good comparison from one applicant 
to another. 

For example, sometimes a letter is 
dictated which contains terms which are 
specialized in the employer's business. A 
few applicants will be familiar with some of 
these trade terms and will do propor- 
tionately better for that reason. Most 
applicants, however, will not be familiar 
with the specialized terms; although they 
may be able to take dictation of familiar 
material at an acceptable rate, the special- 
ized terms ‘‘throw’’ them and their score 
is not as good as in all fairness it should be, 
particularly since the new employee will 
become familiar with these terms after a 
few weeks of employment. The same casual 
methods used to test typing produce the 
same erratic results. 

There is a still further consideration 


that is overlooked, and that is the native 
capacity to type. Inexperienced people say 
that rapid typing is a matter of ‘‘finger 
dexterity.’" As a matter of fact, this plays 
a minor part. Careful research shows that 
the principal element underlying the ability 
to type rapidly is what is known as speed of 
perception. This was proven by an experi- 
ment conducted by a competent psycholo- 
gist some years ago at the Irving Trust 
Company in New York, described in 
Personnel Journal for May, 1951. The article 
in question was ‘‘Reducing Typing Costs 
with Aptitude Tests,’ by Arline 
Blakemore. If you don't have this back 
issue at hand, write me and I will send you 
a copy of the article. 

This report shows that the best way 
to predict typing success is to measure speed 
of perception by means of what is called a 
clerical aptitude test—in this case my own 
Number Perception Test, requiring only 
four minutes. If two applicants make the 
same score on a standardized typing test 
and one has a high score on Number Percep- 
tion and the other a low score, it is almost 
certain that the former will, after six 
months typing on the job, be faster and 
more accurate than the latter. 

Similarly, if one of two applicants 
types 40 words per minute at 90% accuracy, 
and the other 25 words a minute at 80% 
accuracy, the former having a Number 
Perception Test score at the 30th percentile 
and the latter at the 8oth, it again is almost 
certain that after six months on the job the 
girl who at the time of employment was a 
slow typist will have overtaken the other 
girl and will be appreciably faster and more 
accurate.- 

This is another way of saying that 
speed of perception—often loosely called 
clerical aptitude—is more important in 
the typing speed of an experienced typist 
than any other element we know of. A 
test of typing speed only reveals what the 
typist can do at that moment and does not 
give us any estimate of what she may be 
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able to do after 3 or 6 months of employ- 
ment. 

If this reads like an advertisement, it is. 
I struggled with problems of clerical testing 
for a good many years and the fruits of that 
experience have been considerable. I now 
publish some of these tests and if anybody 
is interested in knowing about them, I 
will be glad to give information. 





At First THOUGHT IT SEEMS QUITE 
Locicat to have a salary committee in every 
organization to review and approve salary 
increases. This helps to keep departments 
in balance with one another, avoid favorit- 
ism, and assure the best expenditure of the 
company’s money. 

Actually, this seemingly logical pro- 
vision is an inefficient and uneconomical 
method for this purpose—except in relation 
to a limited number of positions at the top 
of the organization. A much more efficient 
means of accomplishing the result is to 
delegate salary adjustment responsibility 
to the heads of the various departments and 
divisions. This can safely be done—within 
proper controls—because they have inti- 
mate knowledge of the performance of their 
subordinates and because it enables them 
to reward or punish employees in accord- 
ance with their merits. This gives the 
supervisor Of manager more prestige with 
his own people, and increases his effective- 
ness in motivating them to good perform- 
ance. 

Without proper controls, however, 
this policy would result in anarchy. Every 
manager would work differently and this 
would produce many inequalities in the 
organization, as well as involving a risk of 
excessive expense. But the proper controls 
are readily available. 

The first and most fundamental of 
controls is sound standards in the form of 
salary rate ranges produced by an effective 
method of job evaluation. My own experi- 
ence is that the Guide Chart-Profile Method 
is far ahead of others in its effectiveness, 


and it will do something that I don’t 
believe any other method will; namely, 
evaluate every position from office boy to 
president on one scale. 

The second control is in written poli- 
cies and procedures. This insures uniform 
and timely action on all salary adjustments. 

The third one is salary increase bud- 
gets. I had an opportunity of working this 
out in great detail some years ago. The 
results of that experience were presented to 
the American Management Association and 
are available today in the form of a story 
called “‘A Program of Salary Administra- 
tion.’’ This is one of the chapters in the 
American Management Association's hand- 
book on compensation which many of you 
have on your shelves. If you don’t have it, 
I will be glad to send you a copy of the 
original story. 


PERSONNEL PROVERB 
*‘Committees for wisdom; individuals for action.” 


Many ProPLE TODAY ARE IN THE 
Fortunate Position of having something 
more than the minimum pension. An in- 
creasing number of companies are develop- 
ing profit sharing plans. This is a form of 
extra compensation which isn’t a fixed 
burden on the company. No profit, no shar- 
ing! A well designed combination pension 
and profit sharing plan permits keeping the 
fixed costs of a pension plan at a reasonable 
level. For the employee, it has the advan- 
tage that at retirement the profit-sharing 
plan provides a capital sum, the interest on 
which will supplement his pension, and at 
his death he has something which he can 
leave to his family. In many cases, the prin- 
cipal sum also may be used for other pur- 
poses during the retirement period. Banks are 
leaders in adopting this form of combina- 
tion pension and profit-sharing plan. 


Wid Mag 








The Case for Right-to-Work Laws 


“Unless the total amount is paid to the 
undersigned. . . . you will be subject to dismis- 
sal as stipulated in the said Agreement. No 
further notice will be given you. 

“Make checks, drafts or money orders 
payable to the undersigned. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 

nus ended 4o years of service in the 
i enaetign industry for 59 year-old 
Joe Klein, of Miami, Florida. His only fault 
was that, for reasons he deemed sufficient, 
he refused to join the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks. 

Mr. Klein said that the “‘approach of 
the Brotherhood to legislation and many 
other things is in direct conflict with my 
own views.’’ And, since money he would 
pay in the nature of dues and assessments 
would be spent to support the objectives 
of the Brotherhood, he refused ‘as a matter 
of principle, to contribute to these activi- 
ties’’—at the cost of being forced out of the 
industry in which he spent the major part 
of his life. 

This is one vivid example of the many 
objections to compulsory union member- 
ship—a situation that can be cured by 
enactment and enforcement of appropriate 
right-to-work laws. 

Both the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
Railway Labor Act, the two major federal 
laws dealing with labor relations, permit 
the execution of collective bargaining agree- 
ments which require membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, however, con- 
tains a specific provision which writes into 
the statute the interpretation afforded the 
Wagner Act on this point, that is, that 


By Artuur Erwin, Attorney 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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Washington, D. C. 





A precious privilege of free people is to 
choose between alternatives. Our laws 
aim to protect the workers’ ‘‘full free- 
dom of association.’’ Should not, the 
author asks, the ‘‘right to associate’ 
imply an alternative “‘right not to 
associate’? The Editor in June asked 
for pro and con statements on right-to- 
work from readers. We hope to receive a 
presentation of the other side and give 
it ‘‘equal billing’ in an early issue. 





authority is reserved to the states to pro- 
hibit the making of agreements that compel 
membership in a labor organization as a 
condition of employment. Eighteen states 
have laws effecting this. These laws are 
commonly referred to as right-to-work 
laws, inferring the right to work without 
joining a labor union. Several other states 
have statutes that deal with the matter in 
varying degrees, but which are not con- 
sidered true right-to-work laws. 

On the other hand, the Railway Labor 
Act permits agreements that compel mem- 
bership in a labor organization as a condi- 
tion of employment ‘‘notwithstanding any 
other provisions. . . . of any other statute 
or law. . . . of any State.’’ Thus, state laws 
lend no protection to employees covered by 
the Railway Labor Act. Relief for this 
group must come from Congress. And there 
is considerable support for amending both 
federal acts to remove the compulsory 
membership features, leaving legislation 
that would, in effect, be a national righ*-to- 
work law. 
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Too often, though, when right-to- 
work legislation is discussed, other issues 
are injected that cloud and obscure the real 
question. It must be remembered that any 
such discussion is not one of ‘‘unionism”’ 
vs. “‘non-unionism’’ nor one of whether 
labor unions in general are good or bad, 
nor even one of what benefits workers 
may gain through a labor union. The only 
question is—Whether an employee should 
be forced to support a labor organiza- 
tion, or, for that matter, amy organization? 


Unions Active Po.itTicaLLy 


It must be recognized that labor unions 
have undergone a radical change over the 
years. Historically, the emphasis was cen- 
tered on bargaining with employers for 
better wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions. But, today, unions act primarily as 
political organizations. As a matter of fact, 
George Meany, President of the AFL-CIO 
recently admitted: 


The scene of battle is no longer the com- 
pany plant and the picket line. It has moved into 
the legislative halls of Congress and the State 
legislatures. 


Union officials engage themselves and 
their unions in the field of politics exten- 
sively. This activity is not limited to 
rendering financial assistance to candidates, 
but includes actual election campaigning 
by officers and others on “‘union time’’ and 
at union expense, union-paid publicity 
through the press, radio, and TV, union- 
mailing of pamphlets and flyers, research 
assistance by union employees, assistance in 
the preparation of speeches and in the draft- 
ing of legislative bills by union personnel, 
and a myriad of other chores that only a 
full-time, well-financed organization can 
accomplish. 

Too, union officials repeatedly testify 
before Congressional Committees, professing 
to speak for the union membership on 
legislative proposals which include the 
farm program, public housing, power de- 


velopment, school construction, civil 
rights, and many other highly controversial 
issues on which there is a wide divergence of 
opinion among individuals. 


CoMPELLED TO Support DIsLIKED 
CANDIDATES AND POLIcIEs 


Lest there be some misunderstanding, 
it should be pointed out that it is not with 
this activity itself that a quarrel is here 
raised. Rather, the objection is to the 
manner in which support for these activi- 
ties is gained—that is, by compulsion. It is an 
American tradition that no person should 
be forced to support opinions and policies 
with which he disagrees. The preamble 
to the now-famous “‘Statute of Virginia 
for Religious Freedom,’’ penned by the 
hand of Thomas Jefferson, reads: 


To compel a man to furnish contributions 
of money for the propagation of opinions which 
he disbelieves and abhors is sinful and tyran- 
nical. 


Likewise, the Bill of Rights was de- 
signed to protect the individual from 
governmental action in this regard. 

These examples, alone, should be suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the necessity for mak- 
ing membership in a labor organization 
a purely voluntary undertaking. How- 
ever, labor union officialdom attacks right- 
to-work laws—laws that promote volun- 
tary unionism—with a passion. It labels 
them “right to wreck’’ laws, ‘‘union- 
busting’’ laws, anti-labor laws, and the 
like, more often than not, creating con- 
siderably more heat than light on the sub- 
ject. 

The first charge normally leveled at 
right-to-work laws is that they will ‘“‘bust’’ 
unions. Much could be written as to the 
wisdom of maintaining any organization, if 
it can be maintained only by compulsion. 
But, it is not necessary to discuss that 
question because the nation’s experience 
shows that union officialdom’s lack of con- 
fidence in itself is not justified. From 1934 
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until 1951 the Railway Labor Act pro- 
hibited any form of compulsory union 
membership—the equivalent of a right-to- 
work law. During those years, the non- 
operating unions trebled their membership, 
registered great gains in their financial 
positions, and extended their jurisdiction 
to cover for practical purposes all railroad 
mileage in the country. ‘‘Busted’’ unions? 
Hardly! 


Free Ripers—or Captive PassENGERS? 


The next fusillade from union officials 
comes in the nature of a charge that right- 
to-work laws permit ‘‘free riders’’—that is, 
that some employees will not join the union 
voluntarily, and thus, will not pay their 
share of union expenses. 

It never occurs to those raising this 
charge that it is entirely within reason that 
such an employee might consider himself 
to be a “captive passenger’ on the union 
train. 

He is a captive passenger when his 
money is used to support a politician whom 
he personally opposes, or economic prin- 
ciples and legislation to which he is op- 
posed, or to satisfy the whims and private 
interests of the union leadership. 

He is a captive passenger when the skill 
and efficiency he exhibits in his work is 
sacrificed to the Union God Seniority, or 
when money is taken from his pay envelope 
to set up an unemployment fund for the 
“habitually unemployed.”’ 

He is a captive passenger when his 
money is used to ‘“educate’’ union members 
in economic ideas foreign to those in which 
he believes, and when he is forced to join 
and support an organization in which he 
considers membership more of a burden 
than any benefit that might accrue to him. 


Tre Ricut to CHoosk AN ALTERNATIVE 


The heart of the Wagner Act, and 
carried over into the Taft-Hartley Act, is 
protection of “‘the exercise by workers of 
full freedom of association.’’ For a moment, 


consider what this “‘freedom of association”’ 
really means. Most assuredly it means pro- 
tection of the right to associate. Likewise, 
it should mean protection of the right 
to an alternative—the right not to as- 
sociate. Because, if there is no alternative— 
no right not to associate—the right to 
associate is not a right at all, for freedom 
implies the right to choose an alternative. 
Some time ago a committee of distinguished 
Americans under the chairmanship of Archi- 
bald MacLeish wrote “‘A Declaration of 
Freedom’’ for Freedom House, which reads 
in part: 

What is freedom? Freedom is the right to 
choose: the right to create for oneself the alter- 
natives of choice. Without the possibility of 
choice and the exercise of choice a man is not 
a man but a member, an instrument, a thing. 


If employees, then, are to have true 
freedom of association, the right to choose 
an alternative must be protected, also. 

Protection of this right to choose an 
alternative would have beneficial effects 
throughout the entire labor union move- 
ment. Louis Hollander, president of the 
New York State Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, made the following criti- 
cism of the present situation as quoted in 
the New York Times of February 25, 1957: 


In many unions there is little sign that the 
leaders are even trying to maintain contact 
with their membership. Some seem to feel that 
union-shop contracts and compulsory check-off 
of union dues have made it unnecessary for them 
to know what the members want or need. Too 
many such leaders live in a world apart—a 
world in which the badges of achievement are 
high salaries, expensive automobiles, member- 
ship in country clubs and the other appurte- 
nances of wealth. 


Captive Memsers Errectivety SILENCED 


This is not the only recent evidence 
that compulsory support cultivates condi- 
tions that foster unions that are not run for 
the benefit of the members. The hearing of 
the McClellan Select Committee on Im- 
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proper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field were only minutes old when a 
key witness, Wallace Turner, reporter for 
the Portland Oregonian, testified that ‘‘the 
fear of retaliation is one of the most potent 
weapons to silence criticism from within 
the....union....’’ Asked to explain 
what the fear was, Mr. Turner replied: 
“That their union cards at least will be 
taken up and they will be out of employ- 
ment.’’ The sordid story of the conditions 
thus fostered has been spread on the pages of 
newspapers throughout the country. 

In a nutshell, compulsory unionism 
increases the personal power of union 
officials since the membership is a captive 
membership, and one from which allegiance 
does not have to be won. The financial and 
economic strength of the organization, 
being assured, despite the stewardship of 


the officials, permits those in command to 
pursue varied and sometimes questionable 
activities according to their virtually un- 
governed whims, with no regard for the 
membership. 

The principle of voluntary unionism, 
however, provides a permanent safeguard 
against the abuses of absolute power that 
develop out of compulsion. What protects 
the membership is assurance to the member, 
and advance warning to the official, that 
the member can leave an organization when 
it becomes non-representative of him, or 
when it becomes an enemy, either to him- 
self or to the community. 

If those who voice the need for ‘‘democ- 
racy in unions’ are sincere, legislation 
probibiting compulsory membership offers 
a most excellent avenue to accomplish that 
end. 
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(Continued on page 188) 








When Foremen Feel “Sacrificed” 


ays the supervisor, ‘‘Do we always have 
S to give in to the union?”’ The question 
is not nearly as important in itself as in 
what it reveals about the foreman’s lack of 
understanding of his role in labor relations. 

What if the answer is ‘Yes, we always 
have to give in—to some degree; that is 
the way of compromise.’’ Must that reply 
be so shocking? We take for granted the 
continual give-and-take of international 
statesmanship: the business of nations is 
carried on through compromise. So it is 
with the business of business. But it some- 
times seems that the foreman sees only 
the giving and not the taking—that he feels 
that he is asked to pay the price of conces- 
sion without realizing its rewards. 

The fact that the question is asked as 
often as it is reveals more than a mere 
misunderstanding of the compromise. The 
question is often worded: ‘‘Must I always 
be forced to give in?’’ This expresses disil- 
lusionment—disillusion, first, with his own 
futility; disillusion, secondly, with higher 
management, which seems willing to offer 
him up as a sacrifice to the union. 

The axiom that the truth is not half so 
important as what men think the truth to 
be is very relevant. Whether or not manage- 
ment does “‘sacrifice’’ the foreman matters 
far less than the conclusions reached by the 
foreman about management and its inten- 
tions. The foreman’s decisions may not be 
out of his hands, and management may not 
consider him the dispensable lamb. But if 
these convictions on his part are allowed to 
develop, the ensuing problem can be as 
great as if his suspicions were fully justified. 

What leads the supervisor to feel he is 
‘‘in the middle’’? Why does he feel his job 
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What happens to the foreman when his 
decision is reversed? Would he take 
such reversals in good part if he under- 
stood better the reasons for them? The 
author discusses submissive and ag- 
gressive reactions. He says it should be 
made clear that, despite the occasional 
need to compromise, the foreman is the 
real boss with authority in his domain. 





is infinitely more taxing than it was a 
few years ago—and that it will be hard to 
last out the pressures of twenty more years? 
The answer seems clear that he has been 
asked to pay the price of compromise with- 
out knowing its rewards. Is it surprising 
that he seeks substitute rewards, and 
sarcastically responds to compliments, *‘Put 
it in the Friday envelope!’’? 

The foreman knows his day-to-day 
responsibilities: make as good a product 
as possible as efficiently as possible. His 
organization is to be controlled and dis- 
ciplined to that end. What he doesn’t 
understand sometimes is how the larger 
responsibilities of overall management may 
make his problems seem puny by compari- 
son. 

It may frequently develop that the 
greater interests of management are not 
served by the careful enforcement of disci- 
pline in a single unit. The termination of 
an employee in one section may be just and 
proper, well called for. Reducing the wage 
rate, when performance is inefficient in 
measured jobs, may be in keeping with 
sound managerial practice. But no unit 
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operates by itself; the practices in one are 
not isolated from those in others. And the 
decisions properly reached by the foreman 
in One unit may necessarily be reversed by 
higher authority in order to serve the or- 
ganization better. 


ExpLaAIn ReveERsALS TO FoREMEN 


In other words, the reversal of a de- 
cision to punish an employee may be a 
small price to pay at a particular moment 
for the creation of an atmosphere of good 
faith toward labor. This atmosphere may 
contribute immeasurably to resolving long- 
range problems, or even prevent problems 
from arising which otherwise might be 
troublesome. The fact that management 
normally operates in a certain way—for 
instance, reduces a wage after a prescribed 
number of days of sub-par production— 
should not stand in the way of reversing 
that custom if it is presently an obstacle to 
greater achievements. Assuming proper dis- 
cretion, any action which management 
takes is a bargainable one. Even each action 
which management is prepared and able to 
make is a bargainable asset. 

It is easy enough to say that a fore- 
man’s decision is fair game, and its reversal 
can be easily justified in the name of ex- 
pediency. But what is the price which the 
foreman is asked to pay? The disciplined 
employee has learned to think that the 
foreman is not a final authority. 

The suspended absentee who finds him- 
self reinstated certainly does not appreciate 
that his job has been ‘‘saved"’ by a totally 
unrelated problem elsewhere. He is being 
conditioned to think that the job was 
saved because of: (1) the strength of the 
union, and/or (2) the weakness of the fore- 
man, and/or (3) the “‘injustice’’ of the 
original position taken by the foreman. 

Thus the problems faced by the fore- 
man as he lives with the reversed decision 
are two-fold, particularly if he too does 
not understand the background of the situa- 
tion and does not appreciate the rewards of 


the compromise. (1) He fears he has lost 
the prestige that goes with foremanship. 
(2) He fears he has lost control of his own 
right to manage. Performing under these 
pressures and anxieties, he is quite liable to 
“compensate’’ in his own behavior by 
either extreme aggressiveness or submissive- 
ness. 


How Foremen React to REVERSALS 


Having had decisions reversed, the 
foreman feels stripped of his authority and 
prestige. He seeks to win this back on the 
field of battle with his employees. He may 
become arrogant, vindictive, small. In 
order to flex his muscles and prove his 
mastery to his employees—and perhaps to 
himself—he may seize upon insignificant 
matters to invoke petty discipline. In to- 
day’s industry this is to little avail. This 
foreman may be respected for his decisive- 
ness and forcefulness, but the battle sides 
are clearly drawn. Each holds the other 
strictly to the letter of the union-manage- 
ment law, and any problem becomes dis- 
proportionately great. 

The more distressing reaction to de- 
cision-reversal, however, is the submissive. 
The foreman who has been hurt by such a 
reversal may be unwilling to take the gam- 
ble of being hurt again. Instead, he avoids 
the making of the initial decision. Although 
he may complain that his managing rights 
are being taken from him, he may actually 
give them away. 


May Pass Buck To OrHeErs 


Fearing that his decision will be re- 
versed by his superiors or by staff agencies, 
the submissive foreman tries to force the 
decision on them in the first place. This 
may be the “‘safe’’, action to take, but the 
foreman will never be qualified for higher 
levels of responsibility as long as he relies 
on his superiors to make foreman decisions. 

An organization is in serious trouble 
when this tendency is allowed to develop. 
Each time a foreman fails to reach a de- 
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cision, an opportunity for the development 
of his managerial potential is lost. The logi- 
cal result is a dearth of promotable first-line 
talent. Nothing could be more critical to 
an expanding organization. 

A related problem is with the superior. 
From the standpoint of management de- 
velopment, he is subject to a great deal of 
wasted effort. His introduction and ex- 
posure to the responsibilities of his superior 
are necessarily limited. How can he demon- 
strate the forward vision demanded of his 
own job if he is to become entangled in the 
daily problems of his subordinate? 

The ‘‘gun-shy’’ foreman who does not 
want to be embarrassed a second time not 
only passes responsibility along to some 
other agency of management. If it is the 
union which goes over the foreman’s head, 
why not let the union make the decision in 
the first place? The union is asked: ‘‘Shall 
I discipline this employee? To what degree 
should the employee be disciplined?”’ 

Whether the union will or will not 
step in and advise the foreman, the result 
is the same. The foreman has relinquished 
his own responsibilities to the union. It is 
not surprising, in these cases, that the fore- 
man wonders if he has lost his authority 
to manage. By his own inaction, he has. 

Whether he responds to the situation 
aggressively or submissively, the foreman 
will also try to negate the grounds upon 
which compromise can be made. “‘A fair 
day's work for a fair day's pay’’ leaves open 
the door to constructive give-and-take. But 
the foreman whose position may be sacri- 
ficed in the compromise sees it as orly a 
nebulous phrase, full of pitfalls for him. 
“Define to the penny what is meant by a 
fair day's pay—to the precise unit what is 
meant by a fair day’s work’’, he says. 


Hurt Foremen Seex Riciw Ru tes 


The ambiguous statement which de- 
mands interpretation is looked at by the 
foreman not as an opportunity to build 
union-management harmony. To him it is 


merely another precarious spot where his 
interpretation may turn out to be the 
‘““wrong’’ one in the end. Consequently, his 
efforts go into reducing all management de- 
cisions to a formula: a particular type of 
performance demands a prescribed measure 
of discipline. 

The dangers in reducing the arts of 
management to a few inflexible rules are 
clear. Not only are the grounds for com- 
promise lost. The tendency is to force the 
same rule upon different conditions. But the 
same punishment cannot fit all ‘‘crimes’’, 
because each offense has a chain of circum- 
stances all its own. Management may have 
upset one employee's work conditions to a 
greater degree than another’s through job 
changes, transfers, etc. To regulate them 
both according to the same formula only in- 
vites haggling over the fairness of the rela- 
tive conditions. 

Should a long-service employee be 
regulated according to the same rule as a 
newly-hired person? Just as the law of the 
courts is interpreted differently according to 
extenuating circumstances, the human re- 
lations aspects of management must be ad- 
ministered with reason. 


Wurat MANAGEMENT Can Do Asout It 


What course is ahead for management, 
then, both for its own well-being and in 
view of its responsibility to the foreman? 
Management owes the foreman a clear pic- 
ture of his role in the compromise—there 
are few who object to sacrificing if they 
appreciate the greater goal which will be 
achieved. 

Foremen must be trained in the per- 
spective of plant-wide operations—they 
should be shown the importance of the 
greater management goals beyond their 
units. The competition which is encouraged 
between foremen is certainly a strong moti- 
vating factor. In the absence of any supple- 
mentary training, however, it is not con- 
ducive to an attitude of cooperation. The 
foreman who has lost sight of general man- 
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agement goals will strongly resist any de- 
cision from higher authority which will 
affect his unit adversely. 

Management must re-define the re- 
sponsibilities of the foreman— he should be 
made to know that these decisions are his 
to make, and he must make them. Their 
importance to his development as a foreman 
and his potential for any other job must be 
made clear. Also, the importance to the 
corporation of the foreman relieving his 
own superiors should be shown. 

It must be demonstrated to the fore- 
man that he is a member of management, 
and that he is not ‘‘in the middle’’. When 
his decisions are reversed, he suffers an un- 
deniable loss of prestige. It is for manage- 
ment to offer a counter-action through both 
private and public re-assurance to the fore- 
man. Privately, it is a simple matter to ex- 
press confidence in a man. It is the public 
gesture, however, which will do much more 
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to bring the foreman back into the fold. He 
needs public expression from management 
that he is a real manager, a final authority. 
The respect of his subordinates, which he 
feels he has lost, must be rebuilt with the 
assistance of higher management if he is to 
continue to operate effectively. 

The question of foreman attitudes to- 
ward the rest of the organization is not aca- 
demic. Here is the reservoir from which 
“‘middle management” is drawn. The future 
of management is a precarious one if it 
rests in the hands of men who today sus- 


pect it. 


Small Ad Brought Results 


A reader who was looking for a new job writes: 
“I spent close to $100 in ads in the Wall Street Journal, 
New York Times and Philadelphia Inquirer—but it was 
a$s5 ad in the Personnel Journal that brought me an offer 
that I accepted this morning . . . paying considerably 
more than I was making.”’ 





BELO FROM RAINE Saat 


We Want To Make Your Work ‘iL 


With increasing labor shortages, your work becomes more difficult — 
even frustrating — particularly when temporary help crises cripple your operating 
departments. When this happens, we want to assist you in 


solving your problems quickly! 


You can use our employees temporarily while you look for permanent help, 
or while your people are ill or on vacation. In this way, peak seasons, 
deadline work, and other emergencies are handled quickly and efficiently by 
your department. Our trained typists, stenos and office machine operators 

are ready to help you at any time. We also have men for car unloading 
and warehouse work. We pay our employees, keep all records, pay 

all taxes and insurance — all you pay are low hourly rates for actual 


time worked — no fringe benefits or paper work. 


I'd like to show you how we can function as your assistant — and to tell you 
about the Personnel Managers from coast-to-coast who work with us. 
Drop me a note here in Milwaukee and I'll send you our free 24 page 


booklet ‘The Inside Story of Temporary Help.” 


You'll be amazed 


at the many ways we can work together for your benefit. 


Nice Being With You, 


hha. Kole: 


Elmer L. Winter 


manpower, inc. 


814 N. PLANKINTON AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
OVER 100 OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST AND ABROAD 








“Gimmicks” Needed to Hold ‘em? 


By C. E. SmrrHers 
Employment Manager 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 


FTER listening at a recent personnel 

management conference to ten thou- 

sand words on the subject of how to hold 

employees, I hasten to agree with President 

Eisenhower who said in effect he didn’t 

think we should declare a moratorium on 
the use of common sense. 

Conferees and panel “‘experts’’ agreed 
that recognition is of prime importance 
in holding employees. But the way to give 
employees recognition, they seemed to 
feel, is by means of company-paid ‘‘gim- 
micks,"’ give-away programs, and the like. 

To substantiate this debatable belief, a 
list of twenty-three firms was provided 
showing the gimmicks used by these con- 
cerns to hold employees. They range from 
free evaporated milk for the first nine 
months for all babies born to employees, 
to birthday cards to the wives of employees 
(with reminders to all absent-minded 
husbands), to interest-free horae loans, and 
free umbrellas when it rains. These and 
many more ‘‘to hold employees’! 

Does this make sense? Is this the way 
to give employees recognition? A president 
on one of the panels, after telling us about 
a gimmick his firm used, would shrug his 
shoulders and say, ‘‘Corny, but it works!"’ 

It is not my intent to debate whether or 
not gimmicks hold employees, or whether 
the recognition they give to employees 
is good, bad or valueless. I do hope to show 
that to hold employees we need to think 
of job happiness, not just recognition or 
making them feel a part of ‘‘the family.” 
Surely, if an employee is completely satis- 
fied with his job (and his company) he 
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What does it take to make an employee 
glad to be right where he is, and to want 
to stay there? The writer names three. 
things leading to job satisfaction; 
pegs them down with examples. He 
pleads for less reliance on gimmicks, 
more on good old common sense. 





won't want to leave it—or is this carrying 
common sense too far? 

How do we cause job satisfaction? 
(All of us will agree it doesn’t just happen.) 
What causes an employee to feel satisfied 
with his work and the concern he works 
for? To get the answer I think we need to 
go to a satisfied employee and ask him. 
Better, of course, ask several. What do they 
think makes them contented with their 
jobs and working situations? 


THREE SATISFACTIONS ON A JOB 


One I talked with convinced me of 
three basic and very conclusive reasons. 
I mention this particular employee because 
he did what you and I would term menial 
work. He did not have to do this work, 
yet had been doing it for nearly fifteen 
years and entertained no thoughts of chang- 
ing jobs. His working environment left 
much to be desired; this man processed fish 
(weighing from eighty to one hundred and 
forty pounds each) to determine their 
fitness for human consumption. He worked 
in the basement. The room reeked of pun- 
gent, disagreeable odors. 
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Why did he feel satisfied with his 
work? Here are his reasons: 

1. He felt his company appreciated 
him (not just a little, but a great deal). 

2. He felt “‘expert’’ in his field. 

3. He felt responsible for the work he 
did. 

Let's examine these reasons. All are 
expressions of ‘‘feelings.’’ He felt his com- 
pany appreciated him; he felt ‘‘expert’’; 
he felt responsible. Why did he feel (know) 
his company appreciated him? For these 
reasons: 

The president, he told me, never failed 
to visit him at his place of work at least 
once during every processing period. He 
always greeted him as an old friend, with 
smiles, geniality, warmth and admiration. 
During their conversations he never failed 
to point out to this employee his impor- 
tance to the operations of the firm and to 
the customers of this concern (all over 
the world, incidentally). This alone would 
make any employee feel appreciated, it 
seems to me, but he had still another 
reason. 

When he had a cold, he couldn’t do 
his work. “Know what my company 
does?”’ he asked me. ‘“They have me see 
the company doctor regularly—sometimes 
once a month, sometimes twice a week. 
Not only that, my whole family is taken 
care of by the company doctor so they 
don’t get sick or have colds. That’s how 
much ‘they think of me. I’m important. I 
work for one of the best companies in 
the world!”’ 

Appreciation! Does the president have 
to do this? No, but someone does. And 
someone should for every employee. 


TRAINING Hetes Maxe Expert 


What about his feeling ‘‘expert’’? 
Common sense tells us that any employee 
who doesn’t know how to do his work well 
has little pride of accomplishment. Having 
no pride of accomplishment, he has little 
pride in himself. The clock turns all too 


slowly. The days become long, uninterest- 
ing. Psychologists call this ‘‘frustration.”’ 
It's one of the causes of big turnover. 

Training changes all this. Teaching an 
employee how to do his job ‘“‘expertly’”’ 
not only increases his efficiency and pro- 
duction, but gives him pride of accomplish- 
ment and thus pride in himself. He soon 
finds his fellow-workers admire him and 
compliment him on his newly-found abil- 
ities. His supervisors seem more friendly. 
The clock? He doesn’t see it. The working 
day is gone before he can get done all he 
had planned. He likes his job. He’s happy. 
He has found abilities he didn’t know he 
possessed. 

Lastly, responsibility. Why as super- 
visors are we so reluctant to delegate 
authority? Is it lack of faith in our em- 
ployees? Fear? When we are reluctant to do 
this we take away all work incentive. 
Why should an employee be interested 
in his work if he has no responsibility in 
carrying it out? How much interest would 
you take in your job as a personnel manager 
if you had no responsibility whatsoever? 
Human beings have the same feelings 
whether they are in management or non- 
management. A good employee must feel 
responsible for the work he or she does, or 
be frustrated. To “‘live’’ with a job long 
that carries no responsibilities is asking 
the impossible. 


How Give ResponsiBILiry FEELING? 


But how are we going to make an 
employee doing a repetitious, monotonous 
type of job, let’s say, or a disagreeable one, 
feel responsible? We have already seen one 
who felt entirely responsible for all he did. 

Let’s take a girl in the billing depart- 
ment. All she does all day is sort accounts. 
It is a monotonous job. She makes a mis- 
take. A customer is billed for something 
he didn’t buy or order. What happens? 
He immediately gets in touch with an 
account representative, proceeds to read 
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Putting More Imagination 
into Your Meetings 


r you haven't seen Fortune's film called 
‘The Salesman,"’ be sure you do. It will 
remind you of the many times you've been 
bored to death at meetings you've attended. 
This bordeom results from the fact that 
most conference leaders are not sensitive to 
the interests and feelings of their groups. 
Their empathy is practically zero—not be- 
cause it has to be, but simply because they 
don't try. They forget that as soon as the 
meeting becomes dull, the minds of the 
audience wander. And as long as the meet- 
ing remains uninteresting, minds will con- 
tinue to wander farther and farther. 

So, this is the challenge that faces every 
conference leader—keeping the thoughts of 
the group on the topic at hand. His problem 
becomes, ‘“What can I do to maintain in- 
terest?”’ 

The dyed-in-the-wool lecturer will 
claim that the group should be interested 
enough in the subject to listen attentively. 
Or, he may suggest that a few charts or 
slides will keep interest at a high level. The 
skillful discussion leader will argue that 
group participation is the answer. Cer- 
tainly, both ideas have merit. Those attend- 
ing a meeting should be screened according 
to their interest in the subject. And visual 
aids and group discussion are basic to inter- 
esting meetings. However, most of us by 
now are pretty well cushioned to these 
popular devices, and their interest-getting 
value is limited. 

One way to hold attention is to put 
more imagination into your presentation. A 
leader who can apply imagination is con- 
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One conference leader puts you to sleep. 
Another keeps you on the edge of your 
chair. What makes the difference? 
Could it be that the second speaker not 
only prepared himself on his subject but 
also used imagination in presenting his 
material? The author suggests varia- 
tions on four popular conference pro- 
cedures. What others can you dream up? 





sistently able to hold the interest of his 
group, no matter how many times he meets 
with them. 

Imagination is probably needed more in 
the beginning than in any other phase of 
the meeting. I shudder whenever a meeting 
leader starts out with about 30 minutes of 
background material, principles and theory 
before he gets into the ‘“‘meat’’ of the 
session. 

Recently a friend and I attended a 
training conference at one of the midwest- 
ern universities. The subject of one session 
was ‘‘Brainstorming’’ and the leader was 
a real expert. He had conducted countless 
““brainstorming’’ sessions and had given 
numerous talks on the subject. 

This leader spent the first 40 minutes in 
telling all about the principles, advantages, 
great accomplishments, rules (which must 
be followed exactly) and other pertinent 
information about brainstorming. Everyone 
in attendance knew there was going to be 
a demonstration and they were becoming 











anxious to see it. As I watched the audience 
I could see that the longer he talked, the 
less the interest, and people began to squirm 
uneasily in the uncomfortable chairs. My 
friend turned to me and said, ‘“‘This guy 
should have a brainstorming session on how 
to run a brainstorming session.”’ 


How to Losz aN AUDIENCE 


A similar experience comes to mind. At 
another recent meeting, the subject of 
role playing was being discussed in a 3-hour 
meeting of training directors. The leader 
was a real ‘‘expert’’ who had written a 
number of articles on the subject. He spent 
the first 90 minutes lecturing on: (1) 15 
ways in which role-playing can be used; 
(2) 11 characteristics of a conference leader 
who uses role-playing; (3)) 10 advantages of 
role-playing; (4) 10 disadvantages of role- 
playing. 

Needless to say, by the time the 
‘“‘break"’ came, the interest of the group 
was at a very low ebb. When the coor- 
dinator of the program talked to the leader 
about ‘‘using some role-playing and then 
discussing it’’, the leader was afraid he had 
too much material to cover to have any 
time for a role-playing demonstration. 

Unfortunately, these two examples are 
not uncommon. Both of these men were 
good lecturers and had good material, but 
neither used any imagination to make the 
meeting interesting. 


Spzciric IMAGINEERING SUGGESTIONS 


The average conferee is not interested 
in hearing one list after another. He gets 
bored with a lot of principles and theory 
unless he has a chance to see them in action. 
How much more interesting these meetings 
would have been if the leader had put on a 
demonstration at the beginning of the ses- 
sion so that the group knew what he was 
talking about. Then his rules and principles 
would have been much more meaningful. 

Among the more popular ways to make 
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mectings interesting and effective are to use 
““buzz"’ groups, films, case studies, and role 
playing. Each by itself helps to hold the 
interest of the group. But even these become 
dull if they are used the same way every 
time. Here are some suggestions for putting 
imagination into their use. 


Buzz Groups 


Probably the most popular ‘‘gimmick”’ 
introduced in the past few years is the 
““buzz’’ group. The conferees are divided 
into groups of 4 to 7 each and a chairman 
and a secretary are selected for each group. 
The groups are given an assignment, al- 
lowed from five to thirty minutes to work 
on it, and then the chairman or secretary of 
each sub-group gives his report. 

This practice has a lot of merit because 
it provides an opportunity for everyone to 
participate. The more it is used, however, 
the less interest it creates. Here are a few 
ideas for adding spice and variety. 


1. Vary the way of selecting the chairman and secre- 
tary. 


One possibility is to have the group ‘‘elect’’ 
Cor draft) the chairman and for the chairman 
to pick his own secretary. Another is to have 
‘‘everyone stand up for a stretch’’ and then tell 
them that the tallest one is the secretary and the 
shortest is the chairman. A third is to mark a 
“C’’ on the bottom of one chair and an ‘‘S” 
under another. This would be done prior to the 
meeting. The commotion involved in having 
everyone look at the bottom of his chair pro- 
vides some fun and interest-creating activity. 
Another possibility is to have the ‘*late-comers”’ 
be the chairmen. 


2. Vary the reporting method. 


One possibility is to have the secretary or 
chairman read the report from his seat. Another, 
to have the secretary write the report on the 
board. A third way is to have each ‘‘buzz’’ 
group select a spokesman who will get up in 
front of the entire group and give a 3-5 minute 


report. 
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3. Vary the make-up of the group. 


If ‘‘buzz’’ groups are used a number of 
times, have some of the conferees exchange 
places with others so that the composition of 
the groups changes. This provides fresh thinking 
and interest-getting variety. 


Fits 


Most conference leaders are aware that 
films add variety and help to gain interest. 
The typical leader says a few words of in- 
troduction (and I mean a very few), shows 
the film, and perhaps asks for questions or 
comments from the group. Usually the re- 
sponse is nil. ; 

Let’s try putting a little imagination 
into the use of a film. Probably the best and 
most popular film in the field of human rela- 
tions is General Electric's ‘“The Inner Man 
Steps Out."’ Before showing the film, try di- 
viding the group into three sub-groups. 
Assign each of them one part to observe 
carefully and report on after the film is over. 
One group will be told to watch for the 
scene where ‘‘Woody”’ brings an idea in to 
his boss. Another, to concentrate on the 
way in which Mildred is handled. The third 
may be asked to carefully observe the giving 
of ‘‘special jobs’’ to Paulson and the other 
foreman. After the film has been shown, 
allow each group to ‘‘buzz’’ its particular 
scene and prepare to give a report to the 
entire group. ‘““What Can We Learn from 
this Incident?’’ or some similar assignment 
should be given each sub-group. 


Casg STUDIES 


Many conference leaders who hear the 
term “‘case studies’’ immediately think of 
the book “‘The Administrator’ and of how 
Harvard uses them. But the possible uses 
of the case study are terrific. 

The easiest way to obtain a suitable 
case study is to write your own. You, the 
leader, know what you are trying to ac- 
complish in your session. It is easier to 
write your own case study than to find one 


that applies. Let’s suppose your purpose is 
to teach the conferees how to correct a bad 
attitude of an employee. It is a simple 
process to write a case study like the 
following: 


Case of Jim Powers 


Jim Powers has been working. for the 
company for 25 years. He has always been 
reliable and mever caused anyone trouble. 
Recently the housekeeping around his machine 
has become very poor. The other workers are 
beginning to say, “If Jim doesn’t clean up 
around his machine, why should we?"’ 


Your object is to teach your conferees 
that a supervisor must find out the reason 
for the bad attitude before he can know how 
to change it. Wouldn’t it be far more inter- 
esting to the group (and also more effective) 
if the conferees had to work on a problem 
and discuss it instead of listening to a lec- 
ture on how to develop proper attitudes? 

And to extend your imagination a little 
farther, write a different case study for each 
sub-group. The reporting becomes more in- 
teresting because of the lack of duplication. 


Case Stupy Got ParTICIPATION 


There is another type of case study that 
has application to certain kinds of sessions. 
Recently I had occasion to conduct a series 
of meetings on “‘How to Select Super- 
visors.’ I was trying to use imagination to 
stimulate real interest in the subject, so I 
created ‘‘profiles’’ of four candidates for a 
job of plant manager. I prepared a chart 
showing the profiles of Bob, a supervisor in 
accounting; Joe, a production supervisor; 
Don, an assistant sales manager; and John, 
assistant production manager. Lines drawn 
more or less to scale showed the education, 
1.Q., job knowledge, sociability and drive 
of each of the men; Don was second-highest 
in education and I.Q. but had the lowest 
““drive’’ of the lot, Joe had only a high- 
school education but was second in job 
knowledge and first on drive, and so on. 

At the very start of the meeting I ex- 
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plained the problem and asked each con- 
feree to select the man he would pick for 
the job. After polling the group, we had 
some lively discussion on why Joe was 
selected instead of Don, etc. From there we 
worked out the principles of proper selec- 
tion. But instead of my lecturing to the 
group on these principles, I forced each con- 
feree to tackle a real problem. The discus- 
sion and lecture that followed became more 
interesting and meaningful. 

Other possibilities for using case studies 
are unlimited. For example, we can use the 
“incident process’’ developed by Pigors. Or, 
we can borrow certain ideas from the 
process. One of the steps in the ‘incident 
process’’ is to provide only a few facts to 
the group and let them ask for further in- 
formation. Another step is to stage a debate 
where ‘“‘like-thinking’’ conferees prepare 
to defend their decision. 


Rotz PLayInGc 


This method is widely used, but rarely 
does a conference leader apply his imagina- 
tion to explore the many possible varia- 
tions. Following are only a few: 


1. Two people in front of the group. 


This is the most common form. Even in 
this, the leader can vary the role-players, play 
one of the parts himself, use role-reversal, etc. 
As another modification, he can send the role 
players out of the room while he discusses the 
situation with the group. He can stimulate them 
to agree on how the situation should be handled. 
Then when the role playing is in process, the 
group has better insight into whether or not it 
is being done effectively. 


2. Group role playing 


In this situation, members of the group 
are assigned a particular character to portray. 
The procedure is described in some detail in 
Maier’s ‘‘ Principles of Human Relations.”’ 


3, Multiple role playing 


This permits everyone to participate in 
role playing at the same time. The group is 


divided in half (or in thirds if an observer is to 
watch each role play) and the pairs go through 
the role playing simultaneously. This can be 
followed by a demonstration of especially well 
played roles. 


4. The ** Consultant’ 


A method I recently ran across is to allow 
one of the role players to pick a ‘‘ consultant.’ 
This takes a little of the pressure off him and 
allows him to halt the role playing at any 
time. He turns to his ‘‘consultant’’ and asks 
“What do I do now?’’ This has proved very 
effective as an interest-getter. 


Only a few suggestions have been 
offered for putting more imagination into 
your meetings, but the possibilities are un- 
limited. It may take a little longer to pre- 
pare for a meeting, but the results in interest 
and enjoyment of the group and the satis- 
faction of the leader are well worth it. 








First Aid for 
Personne! Directors 


A Tested and Approved Tool 
For Supervisory Development 


@ Used by hundreds of our most progressive com- 

panies SUPERVISION carries on where formal 

supervisory training leaves off—or if there is no 

formal training program, it can be a wonderful 

ct for your foremen, supervisors, department 
s. 


@ Issued monthly, SUPERVISION is a Clearing 
house of ideas, methods, techniques for managing 
men and machines—and getting the work out 
quicker, better and cheaper. 


@ And best of all SUPERVISION works for you 
while you are off duty—as copies are mailed in 
individual wrappers to home addresses—where the 
men can read, study and absorb on leisure time. 


For sample copy, further information, 
and group subscription rates write to: 


SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
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Let’s Have Better Waiting Rooms 


© ALL Outward appearances, some com- 
panies simply do not understand how 
important first impressions are. I had oc- 
casion to call on a personnel man at the 
main plant of a nationally-known company 
last summer. After announcing myself I was 
parked in the waiting room of the employ- 
ment office where he works. Watching and 
listening to what went on and taking due 
note of my physical surroundings, I could 
not help thinking that here was a very weak 
link in the personnel chain of this company. 
It seemed incredible that such a com- 
pany, in the forefront of American indus- 
try in the fields of research and marketing 
new products, had apparently not realized 
what an effect a waiting room can have on 
all who enter it. Its atmosphere can offset a 
lot of hard work on the part of a personnel 
staff. The impression it makes unques- 
tionably has its effect not only on pro- 
spective employees but on what the com- 
munity in general thinks of the company. 
Looking at this waiting room I recalled 
others which I had seen on occasional visits 
to other plants in the district. All too often 
they seemed to belong to the 1890s and not 
the 1950s. Here was one area in which many 
employers had not moved ahead. 


UNwasHED WINDows—BurRNED-Ovut Bu.ss 


This particular waiting room probably 
stood midway between the best and the 
worst of the lot. It was walled off from the 
rest of the plant, with only a small sliding 
window and a door opening into the per- 
sonnel office. This is a frequent practice 
which the occupants of the waiting room 
indicated (in ruder language) resulted from 
the fear of the employment people that they 
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By Rosert V. ANDERSON 
Utica College 





When you need new people, what more 
welcome “‘guest'’ could come to your 
office than an applicant to be inter- 
viewed? Then how about giving him the 
VIP. treatment—welcoming him in a 
cheerful ‘‘reception room’’ rather than a 
dirty and dreary ‘waiting room’’? This, 
says the author, could do a great deal to 
help you make a better impression and 
make your employment procedures more 
effectzve. 





might be contaminated by contact with 
prospective employees. 

It had a grey painted concrete floor and 
grey walls of concrete blocks. Several win- 
dows on one side of the room gave a view 
of a railroad, if you stood up to look and if 
they had been washed. Several naked elec- 
tric light bulbs dangled from ceiling cords 
and dimly lit the room; one was burned out. 
The furniture was worn chairs and two 
tables centered in the room. Being summer, 
the room was hot and smoky. Abandoned 
newspapers, ashes and other dirt lay about. 

Such specific physical faults are found 
all too often; generally the impression is of 
a dark, dingy, cold or overheated, smoky, 
dirty place. Some waiting areas are better 
in the sense that they are structurally 
newer, have newer furnishings and may be 
cleaner. Some old ones are clean but worn 
and tired. The overall picture, however, is 
one of physical and spiritual neglect. 

To complement the depression en- 
gendered by this waiting area, there was 
what I have come to regard as a typical 
waiting room attendant. This is not an easy 
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job and probably requires as much talent as 
any which involves personal contacts. It 
seems to be one where the cold fishy eye has 
not been replaced by the smile. My errand 
was one which got me a look of interest 
(still sans smile) but I could not help noting 
that the hopes of my companions were 
raised or dashed by the impersonality of 
the attendant who appeared from time to 
time to call a name or pass out a form. The 
bored attitude and toneless answers of ‘‘I 
don't know... I'll ask... I'll see’’ cre- 
ated unfavorable impressions. 

All of this setting offends the desire to 
be treated as a human being and with indi- 
vidual dignity; the major factors which 
Elmo Roper in a survey found occupied 
third and fourth places, respectively, among 
desires of working people. 


Some Jos AppLicANTs REPELLED 


Faced with such conditions I have seen 
people give up and leave. Some don’t even 
sit down. They only look in, turn and de- 
part. It may be argued that such persons are 
unstable and lacking in a definite purpose 
and, as such, would not make good em- 
ployees in any case. This is undoubtedly 
true of some. Others are too self-respecting 
to stay and will go to a place where the 
initial impression gives greater promise. 
This latter group is worth having. Being 
self-respecting, they can be stimulated to an 
interest in their work. Their salvage is a 
concern of the employment office. 

Part of my conversation that day was 
about the recruitment program which this 
company had undertaken to secure their 
share of the June college graduates. It was 
a carefully designed high-powered effort, 
including among its inducements additional 
educational opportunities while on the 
company payroll. Appointments were set 
up to process those people in a hurry and 
expedite their passage into the personnel 
office. The waiting area was by-passed as 
much as possible, apparently not because of 
what it was but because if the graduates 


were asked to wait at all they might go to 
some other employer. However, some of 
them inevitably spent some time in it. 


EMPLOYMENT PEoPLE SERIOUSLY 
HANDICAPPED 


A company may have the best possible 
employment staff. Their training, person- 
alities and procedures may all rate ex- 
cellent. The layout and equipment may be 
the most modern available. The benefits 
and care offered the employees may be the 
best in the area. But the employment man- 
ager and his people must work under the 
handicap of the waiting room. A psycho- 
logical barrier is raised that they must 
overcome. Their work is made harder and 
their efficiency suffers. Inevitably, they 
react to the attitudes which prospective 
employees bring into the office. 

The company which I visited that day 
had been long established in its city and had 
a reservoir of good will in older employees 
and their families. Most of them could 
overlook many things, including the wait- 
ing area. But in its expansion program the 
company had tapped other sources of labor. 
The new recruits were more normal in com- 
plaints against the company and more 
mobile in their thoughts of employment 
elsewhere. The waiting room had an ad- 
verse effect upon them. 

Poorly planned and kept waiting areas 
also create an atmosphere in which old 
wrongs and grudges are nourished. For 
example, consider the attitude reflected in 
the overheard comment, “‘I hear they're 
hiring for number six; the last time I 
worked there I swore I never would again.” 

This suggests another point; couldn't a 
beginning be made right there in the wait- 
ing room to ‘‘sell’’ the company and 
“number six’’ to the prospective employee? 
An illustrated booklet or folder, blown-up 
pictures on the walls with captions referring 
to exciting new equipment or projects—by 
dramatizing what ‘number six’’ is doing 
could the job-seeker be put in a better 
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frame of mind while waiting to be inter- 
viewed? 


Some Rooms BEAUTIFUL—AND STERILE 


The same thought recurred when I vis- 
ited another employment office a few days 
later. In this instance the company main- 
tained two separate waiting rooms for ap- 
plicants, one for the lower orders and one 
for the elite. I was directed to the latter. It 
was a beautiful modern room. Some good 
decorator had done his work, and the re- 
sults were a credit to him. However, there 
was nothing to occupy the waiter’s time. 
The net result was a sort of air-conditioned 
solitary confinement; creature comfort was 
present but mental needs were ignored. 
Even a copy of the current employee maga- 
zine or of the company’s last annual report 
would have helped. 

Every bit of attitude improvement that 
the waiting area can bring about assists in 
an employment interview. A well-appointed 
reception room also enhances the em- 
ployer’s community reputation. It makes it 
easier to attract good employees and to se- 
cure cooperation from local populations, 
institutions and officials when it is needed. 

Aside from cleanliness, cheerfulness 
and politeness, there is probably no golden 
rule for creating a suitable waiting-room 
atmosphere. Every employer must deter- 
mine for himself how best to appeal to the 
kind of people who come to his offices. This 
is properly the responsibility of the per- 
sonnel staff, and merits careful study. The 
challenge is one which a truly progressive 
company must meet. 


Gimmicks Needed? 


(Continued from page 175) 


the riot act to this representative and de- 
mands immediate action. The representative 
knows nothing about this error. A check 
must be made. This involves the record 
department and calls to the billing depart- 


ment. All kinds of people are involved, 
including a supervisor or two. Should this 
customer decide that higher management 
should know about this, you can imagine 
what takes place without relating it—to 
correct a small error. 

What if we give this clerk who made 
the error a blow-by-blow account of the 
trouble it caused—the checking, the ex- 
plaining, the mollifying, the anxiety over 
the possible loss of a good account. Let her 
see what happens when a mistake like this 
is made. I wonder now if she wouldn't 
feel very responsible for the work she does 
in sorting accounts. If she is a conscientious 
employee my guess is she would soon 
strive for ‘‘expertness’’ in her work and 
take pride in making no mistakes. With 
this record, I have a feeling, she would 
feel both expert and appreciated. 

Being human, any of us, to take pleas- 
ure in anything we undertake, needs to be 
appreciated. If we are ambitious, we want 
to be “‘tops’’ in what we do and to feel 
responsible for our actions. This is just 
human nature. 

‘““Gimmicks’’ may give employees a 
feeling of belonging, but if we want to 
hold our employees it behooves us, I 
believe, to provide these simple yet impor- 
tant requisites of job satisfaction. 





The Supervisor's Prayer 


Thanks to R. A. Turner, manager of Motors 
Insurance Corporation, Louisville, Ky., and Cecal F. 
McGee, chief, Employee Utilization Section, Omaha 
District, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, for telling 
us who wrote ‘‘A Supervisor’s Prayer’, which 
appeared opposite the Contents page of our July- 
August issue. Both named Charles M. (Chuck) Hanna 
—"‘inspirational speaker extraordinary’’—who is or 
was in Room 776 Pure Oil Building, Chicago 1. Our 
two friends saw the ‘‘Prayer’’ in different publica- 


tions. 

















As You Werte Saying 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND TURNOVER 


S$ BUSINEss activity in your locality in- 
I creasing—or decreasing? If turnover of 
personnel is a problem in your company 
and you are checking your progress in try- 
ing to reduce it, business activity is an 
element which should be considered. Our 
thanks to John B. Harker, Research Assist- 
ant with The First National Bank of 
Boston, for the following exposition of 
the matter. The chart appearing opposite 
the Contents page of this issue makes his 
point clearer. Says Mr. Harker: 


Most personnel people are aware that their 
company’s personnel turnover rate is subject to 
many influences, some of which are beyond 
their control. For example, if your company 
employs a large number of single girls you must 
expect a rather high rate of turnover for marital 
reasons as well as the usual turnover for other 
jobs. On the other hand, you may have a large 
proportion of older employees on your work 
force and enjoy a lower rate of turnover than 
the average for your area. 


The nature of your business is also a factor | 


in your turnover rate, especially if it is subject 
to seasonal fluctuations. Beyond these considera- 
tions, however, is the way in which your 
personnel policies and programs may influence 
turnover within your company, and the question 
is how best to measure the effect of your efforts 
on your turnover rate. 


Finp Reat REASONS FOR TURNOVER 


An inexperienced personnel manager might 
be tempted to compare his company’s turnover 
rate for the current year with the previous year 
and regard changes in it as indicative of the 
success (or failure) of his efforts. Perhaps a 
decrease would be thought to result from a 
better salary level while a rise in turnover 
would be viewed as an indication of difficulties 
such as poor supervision. 

It is certainly reasonable to expect your 
turnover rate to react to internal situations, 
and it is natural to assume that year-by-year 


fluctuations would reflect administrative ac- 
tions. Actually, however, when viewed over a 
period of years, there is evidence that changes 
in turnover from one year to the next are in- 
fluenced very strongly by the rate of business 
activity, so that a study of your company’s 
rate without reference to your relative position 
in the area can be very misleading. 


22-YEAR ExpERIENCE STUDIED 


In investigating this phenomenon, a large 
financial institution in the East recently com- 
pared its annual turnover against its area index 
of business activity as shown on the accompany- 
ing chart. It was immediately evident that for 
almost every upward movement in business 
activity there was a corresponding movement 
in turnover, and vice versa. 

In fact, there were only two occasions in a 
period of 22 years when the lines did not move 
together; one was the year 1946 when business 
activity was still on the decline after the war 
while turnover mounted sharply as the com- 
pany experienced an exodus of women to take 
up housekeeping. The other instance was the 
year 1952 when business activity mounted 
slightly while turnover dropped slightly. In 
this case, it is likely that the drop in turnover 
was due to the then prevailing fear that a 
business recession was in the offing. 

With the above in mind, it becomes obvi- 
ous that your turnover rate may be a good 
barometer of the pressure in your employment 
office, but in its raw form it should not be re- 
garded as an indicator of the effectiveness of 
personnel policies or programs. 

The only way to really know how your 
company is doing is to compare your experience 
with that of similar companies in your area for 
successive periods of time. In doing this, it may 
be desirable to restrict the comparison to specific 
samples of similar age and sex in order to mini- 
mize the influence of these factors. Then you can 
compare your relative standing and take com- 
fort (or find reason for concern) in changes 
which take place regardless of the current level 
of turnover. 
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It is quite likely that specific actions on the 
part of your company, such as general salary 
adjustments, will have a short-term effect on 
your turnover rate noticeable in figures com- 
piled on a quarterly or semi-annual basis. The 
effect of broad changes in policy on your turn- 


over would have to be studied over a period of 
several years. Such potential influences can be 
noted as they occur and a little experience in 
analyzing turnover this way will soon help you 
determine what effect your efforts are really 
having on the rate of your company. 


HUMAN RELATIONS AT SILVER BAY 


HE Silver Bay Conference on Human 

Relations is unique. Not essentially 
because of the delights of Lake George nor 
because of the smooth mixture of work, 
play and memorable associations. Many 
other conferences have these important 
ingredients. But Silver Bay, in so far as I 
am aware, is the only such management 
meeting that takes place in what is essen- 
tially a religious setting. 

The 1957 conference was the 39th 
meeting under the auspices of the industrial 
program committee of the National Board 
of Y. M. C. A.’s. The program was ar- 
ranged around a clearly defined theme, 
‘“‘Human Relations in a Changing World.’ 

The Conference Invocation for divine 
guidance and wisdom in learning how to 
live with one another was given by John 
H. Holzbog, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions for Otis Elevator Company. This was 
followed by Wilfred D. Gillen, President 
of Bell Telephone of Pennsylvania, who 
keynoted the three-day session. Gillen set 
up 10 major problems which follow in the 
path of today’s accelerated change. He 
then outlined his company’s aims in the 
development of tomorrow's managers: to 
improve performance of managers at all 
levels, to sustain good performance of 
A Novel Way 


To Achieve More | NGEN U ITY 


is discussed and demonstrated in a reprint of a lec- 
ture by Zuce Kogan 





Send only $3.00 for your reprint of the $18.50 admit- 
tance fee lecture to: 


CREATIVE THINKING INSTITUTE 
5665 West Madison Street Chicago 44, Illinois 


managers, to encourage managers to grow 
as persons, to assure adequate numbers of 
managers for the future. 

Joseph M. Bertotti, Manager of Public 
and Employee Relations Research for 
General Electric, and Joseph J. Eley, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of Effective Citizens 
Organizations of Newark, N. J., made the 
other two general addresses. Bertotti 
stressed that management must help em- 
ployees make the best possible adjustment 
to changes that affect them. Eley, whose 
firm is dedicated to the political awakening 
of business men, stated that the survival of 
human freedom depends largely on our 
efforts as individuals or in concert with our 
neighbors. 

The balance of the program was spe- 
cialized. Delegates elected briefing sessions 
on “‘The Emotionally Disturbed Em- 
ployee,’ or ‘Day to Day Living with 
your Union Contract,"’ or “‘Effective Yard- 
sticks for Picking Foremen’’, etc. They 
attended case study groups on ‘‘Organiza- 
tion and Communication’’ or on “‘Counsel- 
ing a First Line Supervisor."’ They shared 
experiences on ‘‘Reducing Turnover 
through Better Induction,’’ or on ‘‘Han- 
dling the Abuses of Work Breaks."’ They 
elected seminars on ‘Improving your Inter- 
viewing Skill,"’ or “Making Management 
Appraisal Programs Work,"’ or ‘‘Applying 
Creative Thinking to Work Situations.” 
It was a rich feast for the 402 delegates 
from 194 companies, located in 116 cities 
of 18 states and Canada. 

WILLarpD ToMLINSON 








BOOKS 





PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING SALARY SURVEY 
AND TECHNICAL WaGE Rate Survey. Pub- 
lished by Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, Los Angeles 14, May 1957. 
65 pages, 844 x 11”, mimeographed, stapled, 
paper-covered. Available to members. 


This survey covers professional engi- 
neers and technical engineering people in 
Los Angeles and vicinity, who make up to 
$12,000 a year. The data is from 138 com- 
panies employing 25,000 engineers and 
15,000 hourly-wage technical personnel— 
that is, draftsmen. 

Section I contains very brief job de- 
scriptions and salary data by number of 
years since degree, or years of engineering 
experience. This might conceivably be of 
interest to the individual engineer to see 
how his income compares with his con- 
temporaries, but as a managerial tool the 
value of such data is questionable. For 
example, sales engineers are listed from 
$350 to $1,000 monthly. The range is so 
wide that, without complete job descrip- 
tions, any interpretation of such data by an 
individual firm is useless. 

Inasmuch as this kind of survey seems 
to be receiving attention now in various 
technical magazines, it should be noted 
that this ‘‘maturity’’-type survey can only 
support the union view of engineers’ pay 
based on seniority—not on job content. In 
other words, management by making such 
surveys is indirectly supporting something 
it does not favor—the unionization of 
engineers! 

Section III provides some interesting 
data on engineering personnel practices re. 
overtime pay, tuition refund, and profes- 
sional societies dues payment. It would 
appear there is a trend in the Los Angeles 
area toward full or partial payment of such 


extras. This section also includes starting 
pay for engineering graduates. Unfortu- 
nately, it is virtually impossible to find the 
number of engineers actually hired at what 
salary. 

Section IV contains technical wage 
rates. This phase of such a survey is always 
helpful—and this is no exception—al- 
though obviously applicable in the Los 
Angeles area only. It might be interesting 
to have a breakdown of union vs. non- 
union groups. 

John Henry Zurn 


SuccessFUL CONFERENCE AND Discussion 
Tecuniqugs. By Harold P. Zelko. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1957. 264 pages. $5.00. 


Professor Zelko has written this book 
for the business executive or supervisor and 
for any person who leads or participates in 
any kind of meeting in his social or business 
life. His premise is that the discussion 
process does not change materially as one 
goes from a private to a public meeting or 
from a conference to a panel discussion. 

The most outstanding part of the book 
is part three, which concerns conference 
and discussion in action. Here are covered 
leadership, participation, and decision mak- 
ing. The whole orientation is participation, 
as is indicated by his treatment of the silent 
individual. He believes that the leader 
should try to analyze why people do not 
want to talk and then elicit participation 
from them by this insight. About attempt- 
ing to get participation, Professor Zelko 
has some extremely helpful suggestions. 
No doubt the book will be of great help to 
those who believe in the participation 
orientation, and in this sense it should be 
recommended very highly. 
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I cannot help but believe, however, 
that there are some people who do not 
believe in participation when it means 
forcing people to do something that is not 
a reflection of their true selves. It seems to 
me that the reason why there are silent 
people in a group is that they either have 
nothing to say or nothing is being said that 
is motivating to them, and that somewhere 
along the line we had better start making 
room for his type. I sense that the whole 
participation orientation is about ready to 
blow up, because we are no longer respect- 
ing the privacy of the person. 

As to the major assumption of the 
book, I believe that it is utterly false. There 
is no more relationship between a public 
meeting and a private meeting than there is 
between the way an individual acts by him- 
self and the way the same individual acts 
as a member of a group. There are certain 
structural similarities evident to a man who 
believes in the dynamics of human _ be- 
havior, but they are mostly irrelevant. 
The book should be read with a critical 
viewpoint that will allow many of the 
good ideas to spring forth with greater 
veracity. 

Eugene Emerson Jennings 
Associate Professor of Management 
Michigan State University 


Mentat Hycoreng. Revised Edition. By 
D. B. Klein. Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., New York, 1956. 654 pages. $6.75. 


This book meets the sub-title claim 
quite well, “‘A Survey of Personality Dis- 
orders and Mental Health.’’ Furthermore, 
this newer opus is more multi-discipline 
in scope than is the original version. 

Personnel people always welcome any- 
thing which can broaden the base of their 
work. By offering vital observations con- 
cerning the prevention of mental disorders 
and the promotion of sound mental health 
along with vast arrays of knowledge, this 
book should form a vital part of manage- 
ment’s library section on mental health. 


As an added feature, there is an ex- 
cellent glossary at the end of the book. 
This should be of much help to both lay- 
men and professionals in fields of mental 
health and inter-personal relations. 

ArTHuR LERNER 
Psychology Department 
Los Angeles City College 


SoctaL REsPONSIBILITIEs OF ORGANIZED 
Lasor. By John A. Fitch. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1957. pp. XXV, 
237. $3.50. 

Though sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches, this latest volume in a 
series on The Ethics and Economics of Society 
is no preachment. Rather, the bulk of it is 
an unemotional and unprejudiced account 
of the purposes of unions, their enormous 
growth in membership and power in the 
past 25 years, and the problems they 
face internally and with relation to both 
the employers and the general public. 
In fact, when I had read through to the 
final two chapters I asked myself, ‘‘Is this 
all that Christian businessmen have to 
say about the social responsibilities of the 
unions—just these two short chapters in 
the whole book?’’ Then I went back again 
to the Foreword by Charles P. Taft, the 
Preface by the author, and the excellent 
10-page Introduction by F. Ernest Johnson, 
who served as consultant for the series of 
studies, and decided that probably Mr. 
Fitch was quite right in presenting the 
facts and letting the reader—whether dis- 
posed to the union or to the management 
side—form his own conclusions. 

Among the responsibilities of labor 
and management is the obligation ‘‘to 
take serious account of the impact on the 
community as a whole of wage increases 
which they tacitly assume will be com- 
pensated by price advances... an infla- 
tionary threat to the entire community.”’ 
The public in general is not represented at 
the bargaining table, nor, it often seems, 
is its welfare and convenience considered 
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when issues are fought out by means of 
strikes. ‘‘Labor-management relations have 
become a major cause of tension in the 
power structure of American society,” 
says Mr. Johnson. ‘The primary aims of 
labor unions are to increase wages and 
lighten working conditions, and to promote 
‘job security’—all this in the face of coun- 
terclaims of employers and of consumers. 
The labor movement should therefore 
welcome an appraisal by the conscience of 
the community in accord with the require- 
ments of social justice.” 


This is such an appraisal. The man who 
knows only ‘“‘what he reads in the papers”’ 
about union aims and methods will find 
much solid information in it, and much to 
think about. So, for that matter, will 
informed managers, union leaders and union 
members, and industrial relations directors. 
I recommend it especially for youngsters 
just embarking on personnel careers; it 
will help get them off on the right foot 
with respect to the place of unionism in 
today’s economy and social structure. 

H. M. T. 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Looxinc ARounD, a section edited by Thomas 
G. Spates, taking some four pages in the July- 
August Harvard Business Review, takes a 
crack—or maybe a healthy swipe—at some of 
these lively books purporting to give the 
“*secret’’ of success as an executive. Mr. Spates, 
who has been called the “‘dean’’ of personnel 
men, pulls no punches in reviewing a number 
of books in the selected category. Those still 
hoping to become a success after ten easy lessons 
had better not read this; it might spoil the 
dream. 





A Survey or Bank PersoNNEL ADMINISTRATION 
in New Enctanp. By Clyde M. Goldthwaite; 
two pages in Banking for August. Reports on a 
study made by The Merchants National Bank of 
Boston. Replies were received from 286 banks in 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, Maine 
and New Hampshire. Points covered: salaries 
for eight clerical bank positions; fringe benefits; 
sources of new employees; policies on bonuses; 
employee turnover; causes of separations; 
promotion and educational policies. 





News on Foremen: Morate 1s Down. Four 
pages with charts in July Factory Management & 
Maintenance. The piece discusses ‘‘four keys to 
foreman morale’’—says that foremen unions are 
gaining in favor and getting more members. 
Foremen’s relationship with management 
‘* showing signs of strain.’ The figures cited are 
apparently from Opinion Research Corporation 
of Princeton, N. J. In the same issue: A two-page 


department called Human Relations, consisting 
of eight short items, four cartoons. 





How One Company Communicates. Abstracted 
from the Personnel Journal article by R. Thurman 





FOR TOP EFFICIENCY —— 


DEVELOPING 
MANAGEMENT ABILITY 


Earl G. Planty; J. Thomas Freeston. Answers to 600 
questions most often asked by businessmen seeking to im- 
ae performance at all levels. Covers training procedures, 

ow to boost morale, output in any type, size organization. 
“A very convenient reference for training directors and per- 
sonnel managers.’ PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 447 pp. 


MOTION ECONOMY AND 
WORK MEASUREMENT—2nd Ed. 


Robert Lee Morrow. A practical new key to industrial 

management. Pays particular attention to work sampling 

techniques and their applications to work simplification, 

— ~ time standards, and control of manufacturing 

operations. .a splendid contribution to the literature of 

the fel ” ApvANCED MANAGEMENT. 2nd Ed. 278 ills., tables 
PP. 


€8; 


HANDBOOK OF 
GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 
Calvin F. Schmid. Detailed working guide for all who must 
produce meaningful charts and pees. Analyzes each basic 
type; shows its advantages, disadvantages; explains 3-dimen- 
sionals. “. . . the most successful effort of this kind.’”’ JouRNAL 
or AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. £10 tls., tables; 316 
Pp. $6 
e Order your copies from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10 
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Taylor, in the June issue of Management Ab- 
stracts. This magazine is published for the British 
Institute of Management at 80 Fetter Lane, 
London, E. C. 4. The June number has 32 pages 
and cover; subscription price 35s. a year. The 
articles abstracted are taken about half-and- 
half from British and American magazines— 
some Swiss and others. A photocopy service is 
maintained. Forty abstracts in the June issue, 
mighty well done, appear under the headings: 
Management, General Management, Production 
Management, Personnel and Welfare, Financial 
Management, Office Management, Marketing, 
Public Administration, Education and Training. 





SaLaRiEs AND StarFING Ratios In INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS, 1957. By Dale Yoder and Roberta J. 
Nelson of the Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Minnesota, in the July-August 
issue of American Management Association's 
Personnel. The seven-page article reports the 
tenth annual survey conducted by the Center to 
find salaries paid to personnel and industrial 
relations directors, by size of company, type of 
industry and location. Salaries are 5% higher 
this year than last, and 34% higher than in 
1948. The age, experience, education, turnover 
and promotion of personnel executives are 
among other things reported on. ‘The propor- 
tion of vice presidents continues to rise, jumping 
almost a full percentage point this year.”’ 





MOoNLIGHTING AND ITs Controts. This is the 
lead article, of about four pages, in the July 
number of the National Industrial Conference 
Board's Management Record. A footnote explains 
that ‘ moonlighting’’ is double employment. A 
startling statement is that executives of three 
companies estimated that 25% of their produc- 
tion workers have second jobs. Most employers 
who were consulted agree that moonlighters 
are tired and unable to give their best to one or 
both jobs; that once a family becomes ac- 
customed to a double income it is hard to 
readjust to a single; that if the two jobs are 
with competing companies, guarded informa- 
tion may be passed from one to the other. 





Don't se AN Otp Fosstr in Emproyge Rexa- 
tions. By Guy B. Arthur, two pages in Office 
Executive for July. Keep abreast of progress in 
employee relations. Get your lines of authority 
down on a chart. Keep your policies in writing. 


Check up on yourself and your subordinate 
bosses to be sure you are all doing a good job. In 
the same issue: ‘’ Ferreting Out Executive Talent”’ 
by James V. Minehan of the Bank of America: 
about three pages. 





Tue Research Frontier. By Victor Borella, 
operating vice president of Rockefeller Center; 
four columns in the August 3 Saturday Review. 
Mr. Borella speaks of automation as a Second 
Industrial Revolution which, while ultimately 
beneficial, ‘‘ will also generate an even greater 
cultural lag than existed in the First Industrial 
Revolution, as well as greater problems of the 
spirit."" What, he asks, will happen to the 
working man in the transition period? He 
proposes an extension of unemployment insur- 
ance to cover people thrown out of work by 
automation; those over 45 to be covered until 
they reach social security age if they cannot find 
new jobs. Younger men also to be cared for 
longer than under present unemployment insur- 
ance. He urges detailed study of the problem 
and possible solutions. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 169) 


panies as a conference leader and trainer. Among 
his major outside interests is music; he was presi- 
dent of the Madison Civic Symphony in 1949 
and has directed choirs and choruses. 





Robert V. Anderson teaches political science 
at Utica College of Syracuse University, includ- 
ing an occasional bit of public administration. 
His degrees are from Syracuse University, where 
he earned his M.A. from the Maxwell School. 
Mr. Anderson says that about half of his Army 
years were spent in what might be called person- 
nel work. 





John B. Harker, whose chart appears op- 
posite the Contents page, has been with The 
First National Bank of Boston for six years, 
carrying on research with respect to aptitude 
testing, merit rating and salary administration. 
A study of the problems of turnover lead to his 
report on the subject on page 183. Mr. Harker 
attended Temple University in Philadelphia; 
has an M.A. in psychology from the University 
of Pennsylvania. He is an associate member of 
the American Psychological Association. 

(Continued on page 199) 











Personnel Research 


WHAT TEST VALIDITY MEANS 


By Lez W. Cozan 
Psychologist—Research and Test Construction 
Division of State Merit Systems 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 





uco Munsterberg, who is generally 
H recognized as the pioneer in the ap- 
plication of psychological principles to 
industrial management problems, in 1913 
outlined definite proposals for bettering the 
adjustment and efficiency of the worker. 
One of these proposals involved the use of 
psychological tests in the selection of em- 
ployees. The idea progressed slowly 
through the ensuing years. However, it 
was given tremendous impetus during 
World War II when over 140 million men 
were given selection and classification tests 
developed and administered by personnel 
psychologists. Since then the use of psycho- 
logical testing in industry has become 
widespread. 

Psychological tests must have three 
important attributes—teliability, validity 
and norms—before they can make any sig- 
nificant contribution to the problem of 
personnel selection. The most pertinent of 
these three is validity. Test validity may 
be briefly defined as the degree to which a 
test measures what it purports to measure; 
what it is supposed to measure is termed 
the criterion. In personnel testing, this 
criterion may be production, quality of 
work, job tenure, performance ratings or 
some other work factor that can be ex- 
pressed quantitatively. 

The validity of the test, then, is deter- 
mined by finding the correlation, or rela- 
tionship, between the test and the criterion. 


The opinions and ideas expressed are the author's and 
do not necessarily reflect those of his Department. 





Washington, D. C. 





Psychologists who appraise and use 
tests have a language which is Greek to 
the uninitiated. It includes such words 
as validity, norm, criterion and correla- 
tion; such terms as selection ratio, va- 
lidity coefficient and critical scores. 
Those who have little more than a lay- 
man's understanding of the language 
will welcome this lucid exposition. The 
author also discusses how much validity 
a test should have to be useful in identi- 
fying the better applicants. Dr. Moore’ s 
regular Personnel Research section will 
be resumed next month. 





The degree of relationship is expressed as a 
validity coefficient. Perfect relationship is 
expressed by a validity coefficient of 1.00 
and no relationship by a coefficient of 0.00. 
Between these two limits, varying degrees 
of relationship are indicated, such as .25, 
.60, .75, and so on. 


Types oF VALIDITY 


There are four types of test validity: 
these are content, comstruct, concurrent 
and predictive. I will concern myself here 
only with the latter two for they are the 
most pertinent to personnel psychological 
tesing. Concurrent validity is established 
by determining the relationship between 
test scores and concurrent criterion scores. 
This involves testing the test on the present 
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work force. Predictive validity is evaluated 
by showing how well predictions made 
from the test at a given time are confirmed 
by criterion scores obtained in the future. 
This is known as the follow-up method, 
which involves giving the test to new em- 
ployees, hired by other selection devices at 
the time of employment, and then com- 
paring their test scores with later criterion 
scores. 


Decree or Test VALIDITY 


What this paper is mainly concerned 
with is the question: How much validity 
must a test have in order to make any sig- 
nificant contribution to employee selec- 
tion? The answer depends upon the use of 
the test. If it is for individual prediction, 
there is no substitute for as high a validity 
coefficient as possible; at least .85 or higher. 
However, if the test is to be used to select 
employees from a large applicant group, 
then a test with low validity may be used 
by means of the selection ratio. 


SussTITUTE FoR Low Test VALIDITY 


The selection ratio is based on the 
premise that when a personnel test has a 
validity coefficient indicating some rela- 
tionship with the criterion, and there are 
more applicants to be placed on the job 
than there are number of vacancies, the 
functional value of the test will depend 
upon the ratio of those placed to those 
tested who are available for employment. 

The following will serve to clarify this 
principle. When the selection ratio is set at 
1.00, all applicants are hired regardless of 
their test scores and the administration of 
the test will serve no purpose. Now suppose 
a firm has 70 applicants for a job in which 
21 vacancies exist. The selection ratio is 
reduced to .30; meaning the 21 applicants 
achieving the highest test scores will be 
hired. This raises the probability that the 


new employees will successfully perform 
their duties. 


Scatter=Diagram of Approximate 
Correlation Coefficient of .60 
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Let us develop this axiom further. The 
figure illustrates a scatter-diagram for a 
correlation coefficient of approximately .60 
between test scores of a group and their 
criterion scores. Test scores are represented 
along the base line and criterion scores 
along the ordinate. All individuals above 
line SS’ (area A + area D) are considered 
as satisfactory in work performance, while 
those below (areas B and C) are unsatis- 
factory. 

Next, line TT’ divides the individuals 
who are above or below the selected critical 
test score (passing). It becomes evident 
that line TT’ will vary with the employ- 
ment situation. If necessity dictates that 
almost every applicant be hired, then line 
TT’ will move more and more to the left 
in the figure. However, if the applicants 
far outnumber the openings, it is possible 
to be more selective, such as hiring the 50, 
25 or even 5 per cent of the applicant group 
showing the greater job potential, by 
moving line TT’ to the right. Line TT’ 
then represents the selection ratio. 


SELECTION OF New Emptoyee Group 


The application of the selection ratio 
procedure causes the assembling of a new 
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employee group similar to the groups in 
areas A and B in the figure. In the original 
group, hired by other selection procedures, 
the proportion of satisfactory employees 
will be represented by A + D divided by 
the total of A, B, C, and D. However, use 
of the selection ratio will develop a work 
force in which the proportion of satisfac- 
tory employees will approach A divided by 
A + B only. 

The use of the Taylor-Russell tables 
enables the quick and easy determination 
of the percentage of applicants hired who 
will be satisfactory under different combi- 
nations of test validity, selection ratio, and 
percentage of present employees considered 
satisfactory. The tables referred to appear 
in a report by H. C. Taylor and J. T. 
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Russell, entitled ‘“‘The Relationship of 
Validity Coefficients to the Practical Effec- 
tiveness of Tests in Selection.’ This was 
in the Journal of Applied Psychology, 1939, 23, 
565-578. 

For example, let us say that a test has 
a validity of .50, the selection ratio has been 
set arbitrarily at .50, and the test is being 
used to hire applicants in a department 
where 30 per cent of the present employees 
are considered satisfactory. When we enter 
the table for 30 per cent satisfactory em- 
ployees we find, in the row representing a 
validity coefficient of .50 and in the column 
for a selection ratio of .50, the value .44 
where the two rows of figures meet. This 
means that 44 per cent of the new employees 
will be satisfactory as compared to 30 per 
cent achieved without the test. 


Across the Editot’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


Meeting with the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue New York PersonNEL ManaceE- 
MENT AssocIATION has changed the format 
of its Bulletin. It used to be a small maga- 
zine, with complete articles. It now appears 
as a news-sheet, composed of short news 
items. The editors hope to include more 
news about the activities and achievements 
of individual Association members. Robert 
E. Cienian is the editor. The officers of the 
Association are: Robert M. Crooks, presi- 
dent; Franklin H. Beardsley, vice president; 
Edward J. Palkot, vice president; Bernard 
H. Kinzer, treasurer; and Jessie L. Morrow, 
secretary. 

Management and labor viewpoints on 
‘Management's Right to Manage’’ were 
discussed at the May Meeting. The guest 
speakers were Matthew M. Gouger, vice 
president and director of personnel rela- 
tions, General Aniline and Film Corpora- 


tion, and Stephen C. Vladeck, New York 
labor attorney. Asserting that some Ameri- 
cans spend too much time referring to their 
“rights,"’ Mr. Gouger preferred another 
title for the evening's topic: ‘‘Management 
Must Manage.” 

The labor group, he said, is paid to 
perform certain duties in the interests of 
the stockholders, under the leadership of 
management. Likewise, management is 
paid by the stockholders to lead. Both the 
union leader and the manager-leader, there- 
fore, hold a stewardship and an obligation 
not to engage in any action that does not 
benefit the stockholders. These responsi- 
bilities are compatible in the long run, but 
they often result in conflict along the way. 
This is healthy. If, however, there is an 
ill-conceived attempt at “‘participation’’ in 
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arriving at decisions, trouble is often the 
result. 

Mr. Vladeck agreed with Mr. Gouger’s 
revised title, though for a different reason. 
There are no inalienable rights he said— 
only those you execute properly and to the 
best of your ability. A good trade union 
does not want to run management. It is 
concerned, however, with economic work- 
ing conditions and feels that there are some 
matters in which labor should have a voice. 
Trouble arises when a management at- 
tempts to reserve these decisions to itself 
and set up its own conditions on ‘‘bread 
and butter’’ and worker status issues. 
When management says, flatly, ‘It’s our 
decision and there’s no appeal,”’ it’s asking 
for conflict. What both sides should work 
for is mutual respect, based on past actions 
and performance. Management must not 
only manage, it must learn how to manage. 
Remembering that the rights of its working 
people are as important as stockholders’ 
rights, management must make its deci- 
sions consistent with the collective bar- 
gaining agreement. This will happen where 
there is mutual respect. 





Tue Pusiic PersONNEL AssOCIATION, a 
national organization, publishes the Per- 
sonnel News, a monthly newsletter. Edi- 
torial and business offices are at 1313 East 
6oth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Reports 
from regional] meetings in the June issue 
include the following: The 1957 Western 
Regional Conference held in Coronado, 
California, June 2-5, drew 250 public 
personnel delegates. Conference sessions 
were carefully planned to secure wide par- 
ticipation through workshops on examina- 
tion development and salary administra- 
tion and breakfast sessions where delegates 
were urged to ‘‘bring an idea and take away 
several.’’ William Shaw, president of PPA, 
spoke at the opening session, and empha- 
sized the necessity of further professional 
development of personnel people because 
they are now recognized as a part of man- 


agement and are also working more and 
more with academic and industrial person 
nel officials. The keynote address was made 
by Horace W. Bissell, personnel manager, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. Mr. Bissell 
stressed the need during the next decade for 
finding, holding, and developing compe- 
tent personnel. Lockheed, he said, has used 
research to solve such personnel problems. 
““But you don’t have to have a research 
department,’’ he said. ““‘The important 
thing is that personnel people apply the 
scientific method to the solution of prob- 
lems.”’ 

Speaking before the two-day Federal 
Personnel Conference for the gth Civil Serv- 
ice Region in St. Louis, James A. Campbell, 
president of the American Federation of 
Government Employees, outlined what he 
considered the rightful expectations of a 
young man entering career service with the 
government. He particularly stressed the 
career employee's right to expect conditions 
of employment which provide him with 
“continuing opportunity for the full use of 
his talents.’’ Mr. Campbell also mentioned 
the employee's right to take his problems 
to the highest level, when necessary, with- 
out the interference of ‘low-level or inter- 
mediate-level supervisors or personnel 
officers.”’ 

At the business session of the 1957 
spring conference, the Central Region of the 
Public Personnel Association chose as its 
leaders for the coming year: chairman, 
Robert Garnier, assistant City personnel 
director, Milwaukee; first vice chairman, 
John W. Jackson, director, Minnesota 
State Civil Service; second vice chairman, 
Betty Wright, training officer, Michigan 
Civil Service Commission; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Everett J. Fox, assistant director of 
personnel, St. Louis department of per- 
sonnel. 





Tue Pacitric NortHwest PERsONNEL 
MANAGEMENT AssOcIATION reports from its 
various chapters. The Boise group recently 
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toured the huge potato processing plant 
of the J. R. Simplot company. Thirty car- 
loads plus twenty-three truckloads of 
potatoes are processed each day in the 
plant. Guest speaker at the May meeting 
was Donald Shultz, wage and salary con- 
sultant for Ebasco Services. He talked about 
the labor movement, its past, present and 
future, and his remarks were illustrated 
with personal experiences. 

Biggest news to come out of the Port- 
land chapter is the launching of a monthly 
news letter to fill the gap created by the 
new bi-monthly schedule of Panorama. The 
first issue is not only informative but 
promises a valuable contribution to the 
group spirit of Portland members. High- 
light of the April meeting was the presence 
of Dr. Ron Campbell and his thirty per- 
sonnel management students who comprise 
the campus chapter of PNPMA at Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. Dr. Campbell an- 
nounced that this was the roth year that 
the group had climaxed a field trip to Crown 
Zellerbach, Camas division, by attending 
the PNPMA dinner meeting. 

Speaker for the April meeting was Dr. 
Robert D. Boyd, clinical psychologist. In 
discussing ‘“Test Prediction—Fact or 
Fancy?”’ he emphasized that testing pro- 
grams are one valid tool in the determina- 
tion of fitness for employment and promo- 
tion. Other tools for measurement include 
the application, interview, education, train- 
ing, and work record. 

The May program was a panel presen- 
tation on vocational guidance in public 
schools. Dr. Frances McGill, guidance 
supervisor, moderator for the program, 
presented as panel members the vocational 
counselors of four Portland high schools. 

Kermit O. Hansen, University of Wash- 
ington professor, gave the Puget Sound 
chapter an ‘‘Economic Forecast’’ at the 
February meeting. Professor Hansen had 
talked to the group two years ago when he 
made such a good impression that the mem- 
bers asked for a repeat performance. Over 


forty members of the Seattle chapter 
boarded the Bremerton ferry March 21, for 
a joint meeting with the Puget Sound 
chapter of the Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration. The topic for the evening was 
“Techniques of Selection for Promotion.” 
Bruce Arnold, a member of both organiza- 
tions, presented the panel. H. L. Mason, 
employment superintendent of industrial 
relations, Puget Sound Navy Yard, was 
chairman. Ben Burke, personnel adviser for 
the production department, explained the 
use of white collar workers in the Yard. 
Curtis Voltin, chief for the examination 
and recruitment branch, discussed shop 
promotions. 





Tue NewspaPer PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
AssOcIATION in its publication News says 
that the St. Petersburg Times continued its 
attack on the shortage of qualified news- 
paper people this summer with expanded 
college and high school training programs. 
Eleven undergraduates from eastern and 
southern colleges and universities and ten 
students from Florida high schools worked 
and trained with the Times during the sum- 
mer. Their training program had three 
phases: 1) On the job training in the de- 
partments for which they prepared them- 
selves;2) A special research survey project 
lasting two weeks; 3) A rotation schedule 
which provided one day of work in each of 
the various departments of the newspaper. 
A schedule of six night classes was arranged 
for which department heads and executives 
acted as faculty, discussing the operation of 
their departments. Three of last year’s col- 
lege trainees joined the staff in June. 





Tue AMERICAN SociETY FOR PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION held its final meeting for 
the 1956-57 season in June in Philadelphia. 
Henry Williams, eastern regional field 
director of National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, spoke on the present trends in labor 
relations. The following officers were 
elected for the 1957-58 season: president, 
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Russell B. Scott of C. Schmidt and Sons, 
Inc.; John E. Christ of Franklin Institute, 
vice president; James J. O'Kane of National 
Metal Trades Association, vice president; 


John W. Cox of American Electronic 
Laboratories, Inc., treasurer; and Loretto 
Hibbard of Remington Rand Univac, secre- 
tary. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





TRAINING IN Bustngss, INDUsTRY, AND 
GOVERNMENT, was the subject considered 
at the fifteenth annual training conference 
at Purdue University in September. The 
meetings were sponsored by the University 
and the American Society of Training 
Directors. The purpose of the conference is 
to help business, industry and government 
make the most of the available manpower 
through training. There were general ses- 
sions on forecasting manpower need, on 
training to attain group goals, and on auto- 
mation and its relationship to training. 
Discussion sessions worked on: developing 
and designing creative thinking programs 
and materials; coaching and developing 
people; determining content of supervisor 
jobs through work sampling; developing 
and conducting a presupervisor training 
program; the incident process; methods of 
demonstrating that training pays; the 
training of technicians in industry and in 
educational institutions; experimental eval- 
uations of management training; dynamics 
of learning; training of sales supervisors; 
practical aspects of learning and training; 
solving the problems of the new training 
director. 





A Festivat or FitMs IN THE SERVICE 
or Inpustry was held October 8-12 in 
Harrogate, England. The president of the 
Festival, The Rt. Hon. Lord Godber, said 
that British industry is today faced with 
problems which are in part economic, in 
part technical or technological, and in part 
concerned with relations between people. 
These problems must be tackled with 
imagination and solved by management 
and employees alike. ‘‘I believe,’’ he said, 
“that the film can make a most useful con- 


tribution to all the various aspects of our 
industrial and commercial life, such as 
training and productivity, health and 
safety in industry, export sales and public 
relations.’’ The film, he believes, should be 
used to a much larger extent both within 
industry and nationally as a means of giving 
information. It should be used to keep 
people in the picture because today it is 
more than ever necessary to explain both to 
workers and management what is going on 
and to keep them informed of progress. In 
a wider sense, there is a need for this coun- 
try to make known, not only at home but 
throughout the world, what we have 
achieved in the post-war years. ‘This 
Festival is designed to promote the study 
of films in industry and to provide an op- 
portunity of exchanging ideas and experi- 
ence on how they can best be used,’’ Lord 
Godber concluded. “‘I hope and _ believe 
that this Festival will result in the more 
effective harnessing of the film as one of 
the means by which we can solve some of 
the problems of industry today.”’ 

The aims of the Festival, the first of its 
kind to be held in the United Kingdom, 
were: first, to assist in a wider understand- 
ing of what films can do for industry, and 
second, to show how industry uses films 
for such purposes as public relations and 
prestige; sales promotion; training inside 
industry; technical and technological train- 
ing and research; sales and dealer training; 
health and safety in industry; guidance and 
careers in industry; industrial productivity; 
human relations in industry. 

The Festival included screening of the 
latest and best industrial films produced in 
the United Kingdom, as well as industrial 
films from overseas, talks by experts on the 
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production and use of films, awards for the 
best films, and an exhibition of film equip- 
ment. Organizing secretary for the event 
was J. Glynne Hughes, 3 Portman Cham- 
bers, 7-9 Baker Street, London W.1. 





THe New Yorx Strate Scoot or 
INDUSTRIAL AND LaBor REtations at Cor- 
nell has announced an industrial relations 
seminar, held from September 29 through 
October 18, and a human relations in ad- 
ministration seminar, held February 2 
through February 28, and March 30 through 
April 25, 1958. The industrial relations 
seminar is conducted for labor relations or 
personnel department staff and line person- 
nel by the Cornell faculty at the Statler Inn 
on the Cornell campus. A fee of $650 covers 
cost of instruction, books, materials, and 
five lunches and two dinners a week. Goals 
of the seminar are to get perspective about 
employee and labor relations in an enter- 
prise society; to find out what the problems 
are; to improve ability to analyze and cope 
with the problems; to consider manage- 
ment duties and responsibilities to labor; 
to review public policy and the role of 
government in relation to labor. 

The fee for the seminar on human rela- 
tions in administration is $750. These 
groups try to get a clear picture of execu- 
tives; identify people problems; improve 
ability to analyze problems and take appro- 
priate action; find out about people and 
their motives; develop skill in communica- 
tions and learn how to use time to the best 
advantage; learn to read better. Further 
information is available from R. F. Risley, 
Coordinator of Special Programs, New 


York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





ProGRAMs FOR SuccessFuL MANaAGE- 
MENT are conducted throughout the year by 
Associated Industries of Georgia in coopera- 
tion with the College of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Georgia. Super- 
visory training programs of four days each 
were held in December, March, June and 
September. There were special one-day 
seminars. Executive development courses 
lasting from four to six weeks were based 
on the Harvard Case Study method and 
dealt with current problems confronting 
members of top management. There was 
also a three-day industrial relations con- 
ference. The Institute is located at 680 
Peachtree Street, N.W., Atlanta 8, Georgia. 

The ‘University of Georgia also con- 
ducted an executive development program 
at the center for continuing education on 
the University campus, in Athens, 
August 18-September 12. Courses included 
business management in a dynamic world, 
human relations in management, manage- 
ment specialties, sales administration and 
strategy, personnel management and labor 
relations, production management, account- 
ing and control methods. There were guest 
speakers, seminars and field trips. The work 
was under the direction of James E. Gates, 
director, executive development program 
and Dean, College of Business Administra- 
tion, the University of Georgia, other 
members of the faculty, and executives 
from industry and government. The cost 
was $go0. 


Persons in Personnel 





Forest R. Lomsagr, personnel director 
for Macy’s in New York, left that post to 
become vice president-personnel at Nation- 
wide Insurance on August 1gth. Nation- 
wide’s home offices are in Columbus, Ohio. 


Lombaer had been with the department 
store for nine years, serving as employment 
manager, assistant to the vice president for 
personnel and industrial relations, and most 
recently as personnel director for Macy’s 
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New York operations. A graduate of 
Columbia University (1935), Lombaer 
served five years in the Navy. 





Lynne M. CorreELL, assistant re- 
gional forester in California, has been 
named director of personnel for the Forest 
Service, according to an announcement 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
In his new position Mr. Correll will be 
responsible for the training, safety, re- 
cruitment, and placement of all Forest 
Service personnel throughout the country, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico. He was first em- 
ployed by the Forest Service in 1928 as an 
assistant ranger in California. After seven 
years in national forest field work he be- 
came assistant personnel manager for the 
California Region. He later served as assist- 
ant regional forester in charge of personnel 
in the Northeast Region and has held a 
similar position in California. A native of 
Bayard, Iowa, Mr. Correll received his 
A.B. degree from Iowa State College in 
1925 and his Master's in forestry in 1926. 

Mr. Correll succeeds Bernard A. 
Anderson, who has accepted a position as 
chief of personnel for the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations 
at Rome. Mr. Anderson, Personnel Director 
since 1954, leaves for his new post after 
more than 30 years with the Forest Service. 
Born in St. Paul, Minnesota, he received 
his B.S. in forestry from the University of 
Washington in 1927 and his Master's from 
the University of Idaho. During his years 
with the Forest Service he served as camp 
boss on a blister rust control project in the 
Northwest, assistant forest supervisor, 
forest supervisor, assistant regional forester, 


and assistant to the USDA representative 
on the Columbia River Basin Inter-Agency 
Commission. 

Joun F. Cotxins has been named per- 
sonnel administrator at Armour Research 
Foundation of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago. Promotion of Collins 
from personnel associate to administrator 
was announced by Dr. E. H. Schulz, ARF 
assistant director. Schulz also announced 
that the personnel department has been 
transferred to research operations since the 
bulk of its services is for research depart- 
ments. However, the department will con- 
tinue to provide personnel services to all 
parts of the Foundation. Collins joined 
ARF in 1949 as administrative assistant in 
the chemistry and chemical engineering re- 
search department. He was named personnel 
associate in 1953. He received his B.S. 
degree in chemistry from the University of 
Illinois in 1949 and his M.S. in business 
and engineering administration from Illi- 
nois Tech in 1957. 

G. Scorr Hutcuison, acting editor of 
Good Reading Rack Service, Inc., has been 
appointed vice president of Employee Rela- 
tions, Inc., it has been announced by Robert 
M. Snibbe, President. Mr. Hutchison will 
be responsible for topic selections, editorial 
assignments, and production of the firm's 
booklets which are furnished to corpora- 
tions for distribution to their employees 
through reading racks. Formerly with the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Mr. 
Hutchison was administrator of the com- 
pany’s reading rack program and editor of 
their employee plant publications. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





HIGHLIGHTS OF THE PROGRAMS TO 
Devetop Berrer Emptoyez UNDERSTAND- 
ING oF Business which won top honors in 
the Second Annual National Recognition 


Awards competition have been compiled in 
booklet form by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Single copies are avail- 
able without charge from the Business Re- 
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lations Department, National Chamber, 
1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Five business firms were honored at 
the recent annual meeting of the National 
Chamber, for outstanding efforts to explain 
and interpret the operation of business and 
our economic system. Winning programs, 
selected from entries throughout the coun- 
try, demonstrated the most effective use of 
media such as employee publications, em- 
ployee meetings, bulletin boards, letters to 
employees and employee annual reports. 

Awards were made in employee group 
categories ranging from the Marison Com- 
pany of Elgin, Illinois, with 80 employees, 
to the Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, with 15,000 employees. In 
1956 the Timken Company determined to 
bring employees into the bargaining over 
contracts through a ‘‘Contract Negotiation 
Digest.’’ Digests were mailed to employees’ 
homes daily during the 35-day discussions 
and contained a summary of each day's 
bargainings. The company also held a 
series of meetings, both with supervisors 
and workers. More than 10% of the total 
work force participated. In all, more than 
200 employee meetings were held, with top 
management participating. 

At Timken, bulletin board material, 
posters and billboards emphasize a common 
theme: explain business in commonly- 
understood terms. Each issue of the Trading 
Post, monthly employee publication, fea- 
tures a memo from the president, William 
E. Umstattd. In it he explains current and 
sometimes controversial business issues 
which affect both employees and manage- 
ment. The magazine also carries other 
articles designed to increase employee 
understanding of company investment per 
employee; fringe benefits; the importance 
of competition; the importance of stock- 
holders to successful business operation. 
Employees receive the magazine in their 
homes. More than 3,000 additional copies 
are mailed to community opinion leaders, 
including clergymen, doctors, dentists and 


barbers. Another 500 copies are sent to 
readers outside the United States. 





DEsIGNING THE SUPERVISOR’s JOB—AND 
Fituinc It, is the title of Management Re- 
port No. 231, published by the research 
division, California Personnel Management 
Association, at 2180 Milvia Street, Berke- 
ley 4, California. The price of the litho- 
graphed leaflet is one dollar. The report 
was delivered by J. M. Bertotti, Manager, 
Personnel Practices, General Electric Com- 
pany, at a recent conference of the Cali- 
fornia Personnel Management Association 
in Berkeley. 

Bertotti contends that no management 
job is well done that does not include a 
study and complete knowledge of the struc- 
tural make-up of the foremen’s and super- 
visors’ functions. The paper outlines the 
basic considerations and the three specific 
job duties that need to be clearly known to 
management before any selection program 
is undertaken. Supervisory selection is 
shown to have five common pitfalls, some 
of which go undetected for many years at 
great cost to the company. Against this is 
contrasted the present selection plan of 
General Electric Company and how they 
recognize the importance of the supervisor 
as a key person on the management team. 

Management and the Manpower Outlook, 
by John R. Steelman, is the title of report 
No. 234, from the same CPMA office. Pri- 
vate business in this country should know 
the extent of its manpower supply and the 
startling developments that are occurring 
constantly to change its character, growth 
and availability, according to Steelman. 
He points out that the rate of population 
growth in this country is actually the 
highest in the Free World—at 17 per 
thousand per year. Our rate far exceeds even 
that of teeming India with its 12 to 14 per 
thousand. The solution to the need for 
progress, Steelman says, lies in the best 
possible use of our human resources. Dr. 
Steelman, currently a newspaper publisher 
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and management consultant, was formerly 
an adviser to President Roosevelt and to 
President Truman. 

TurNover Is LarGety DEPENDENT 
Upon Jos SatisracTion, many administra- 
tors believe. Yet a recent study by Stuart 
Wright of the Department of Public Health, 
which is reported in the magazine Hospitals, 
qualifies this idea considerably. This study 
suggests that factors involved in personal 
problems outside the hospital may be more 
important than attitudes toward particular 
working conditions inside the hospital, in 
determining whether or not most personnel 
will resign. The study was made to deter- 
mine the relationship between job satisfac- 
tion and turnover in hospital employees. 

An opinion questionnaire was dis- 
tributed among 411 members of the nursing 
departments of three hospitals in a city in 
New York State. Analyses were made of 
differences in responses to the 215 items of 
the questionnaire, both as a whole and in 
particular, between individuals leaving 
during the year following the study, and 
individuals who were still on the hospital 
staff at the end of that period. 

Aides and orderlies had the greatest 
turnover, followed by staff nurses, practical 


nurses, and head nurses and supervisors in 
that order. Although leavers were signifi- 
cantly more dissatisfied with job conditions 
in general than were the stayers, the differ- 
ence was not great. For non-professional 
personnel, there was a highly significant 
relationship between given reasons for 
leaving and satisfaction. Those who said 
they were reluctant to leave, but were 
forced to by some personal problem external 
to the hospital, were actually the most 
satisfied of all non-professional personnel. 
As to personal characteristics apart from 
job satisfaction: staff nurses who left were 
younger than those who stayed; staff 
nurses, head nurses and supervisors who 
left had been in nursing a shorter time than 
those who stayed; staff nurses, head nurses 
and supervisors who left had been in their 
present hospital a shorter time than those 
who stayed; all personnel except aides and 
orderlies who left had lower job stability 
than those who stayed. 

Job satisfaction seemed to play a rela- 
tively small part in turnover. Further re- 
search, Wright suggests, might concentrate 
on specific working conditions, particu- 
larly communication, as related to turn- 
over, or consider completely different 
factors. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue GENERAL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF 
Catirornia publishes an attractive maga- 
zine called California General News. Doyle 
Dameron is the editor, and he must have an 
imaginative photographer, judging by the 
unusually interesting pictures in the maga- 
zine. For instance, the illustration for an 
article on the management trainee program 
shows the first six participants in informal 
poses, including one perched on a step- 
ladder stool, another standing beside a 
full-length stepladder, and a third halfway 
up it. Other pictures with the same piece 
show a close-up of a young man against the 
background of a college bell tower. 


Dameron has a lot of new ideas. He 
has a picture story of an open house held 
by Traffic Department girls for their 
mothers, just before Mother’s Day last 
year. This subject lends itself to appealing 
pictures, and the editor and his photogra- 
pher took full advantage of it. A two-page 
spread in a recent issue uses some out-of- 
this-world cartoons to show ‘‘what goes on 
from 8 to 5 in the office—({not ours, of 
course!)’’ Some rare and common species 
and situations encountered in the modern 
business. world are described. There’s an 
under-pressure neurotic, for instance, who 
wiggles and shakes, stutters and expostu- 
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lates, a veritable Elvis type minus guitar, 
apt to go about in all directions, including 
up. Consumes quantities of cigarettes and 
fingernails while tying himself into knots. 

Eye-catching features include ‘‘Hobby- 
nobbing,”’ “‘Profiles of company leaders,"’ 
and ‘‘TeleFone Fun, or Telephony.’ Big 
business is explained in the last feature with 
such definitions as: Program—any assign- 
ment that can’t be completed by one phone 
call. To Expedite—to confound confusion 
with commotion. Expediter—one who does 
same while riding fast trains and staying at 
good hotels; Under consideration—never 
heard of; Under Active Consideration— 
we're looking in the files for it. The Cali- 
fornia General News is published from 
2020 Santa Monica Blvd., Santa Monica, 
California. 





THE QUOTE Is PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
for the employees of the Pacific Fire Rating 
Bureau and is edited by the Personnel De- 
partment of the San Francisco Office. 
Editor-in-chief is Helen Kessel. She was 
generous enough to share the following 
communication with her readers, under the 
title ‘*. .. And You Think That You Have 
Problems?”’ ““To F. J. Sullivan, Assistant 
Manager, from Earl R. Huestis. Subject: 
TROUBLES. I hope that the Bureau realizes 
the mess that I have been in as far as 
moving. As you know my stove was lost 
in shipment and it wasn’t until last week- 
end before I received it. The basement is 
still filled with unpacked boxes. No rug on 
the living room floor. No storm windows 
up. Just received blinds to put on the win- 
dows. Inside painting to do. Unable to work 
at night on my business work. The furnace 
doesn’t work properly and the kids are 
freezing at nights. 

“Constantly running downtown for 
something we need. Arguing with the 
phone company on my rate. A new baby. 
Door bell doesn’t work. And to top it all 
the holidays are approaching. This first 
batch of correction sheets is going to take 


a little longer than when I was staying at 
a hotel. I don’t believe I'll get out of Great 
Falls before the first of the year. I just hope 
that this picture is as bleak as it sounds, 
because it is. Not until I get settled up here 
will I be able to do a job for the Office!”’ 
That’s a letter which should boost morale 
for everyone else. 





PgnNoraMa is published by and for the 
employees of the Harrisburg and Phila- 
delphia regions of the Nationwide Insur- 
ance Companies. A short editorial in the 
June issue titled, “‘About Us, By Us, For 
Us!’ describes the eight-page magazine. 
‘“We are proud of Nationwide... We 
believe our New Pennorama will be a source 
of additional pride. Both the ‘look’ and 
‘feel’ are Super! (The magazine is now 
printed on uncoated, mat paper, and has 
indeed a pleasing look and feel). Our size 
and general quality are equal to any pro- 
fessional production. But ours is a personal 
magazine. Our fellow employees produce 
the words and pictures. They are produced 
for our enjoyment and information. Possibly 
go per cent of each issue is ABOUT US— 
our actions, thoughts, hopes and desires. 
The staff is not professional—it does not 
claim to be ‘good.’ It does attempt to speak 
for each of us. Will each of us help? Ideas 
are needed. Soon the staff will be asking 
for our reactions. Please cooperate—then 
we can remain ‘about us, by us, and for us.”’ 
Bob Lawless is the editor. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 188) 


Lee W. Cozan is engaged in research and 
test construction in the Division of State Merit 
Systems, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. Formerly he was a 
consulting personnel psychologist and president 
of Personnel Research Publishers, Inc. Mr. Cozan 
has degrees from the American and the George 
Washington Universities; has published several 
articles while engaged in personnel administra- 
tion in both industry and Federal government. 





HELP WANTED 


Inpustriat Psycuotocist: Arizona Public Service Company, 
a progressive utility located in Phoenix, Arizona, is looking 
for a man with a degree in Psychology and experience in 
establishing an aptitude, proficiency, and psychological test- 
ing program and norms for validating tests. Replies confi- 
dential. Arizona Public Service Company, Personnel De- 
partment, Box 2591, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Personnet Representatives: Sandia Corporation, engaged 
in research and development of nuclear weapons for the AEC, 
needs industrial relations personnel with college degrees and 
§ years or more experience in some of the following: inter- 
viewing, screening, selecting, and hiring of professional or 
trades employees; screening and recommending employees 
for internal transfers and promotions; administering benefits 
program; directing or instructing of industrial training pro- 
grams. Expanding organization requires men able to accept 
immediate responsibility. Initial assignment will be in skills 
section, which is responsible for determining and classifying 
skills of present employees. Sandia Corporation is located in 
Albuquerque, N. M.—metropolitan city of 208,000 famous for 
its splendid climate and outstanding recreational and cultural 
facilities. Extremely liberal employee benefits. Write to Staff 
Employment Section 503, Sandia Corporation, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


Trarnino Assistant: A leading Midwest organization has a 
position having extraordinary growth potential for a person 
with 3 to § years experience in industrial training; B.S. in 
Education or related area; ability to plan, write, and execute 
programs for all levels of employees; and deal with all levels 
of personnel. Please send complete details including salary 
requirements to Box 521. 


Personnet Assistant: Excellent opportunity for a college 
graduate with technical training to work in personnel and 
industrial relations function of a mid-west research and de- 
velopment organization. This position will involve college 
recruiting, administration of company benefits, training, 
testing, and employment. Submit complete resume of back- 
ground, experiences and salary desired to Box 524. 


Tratntnc Direcror: Large upstate New York bank needs 
experienced man to further develop broad training program 
involving training school, discussion meetings, supervisory 
development and executive development. Excellent opportu- 
nity—salary open. Reply Box 525. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Twetve Years’ Top Supervisory AND Starr Expsrrence all 
aspects Personnel Administration, petroleum industry. 
Majority assignments multi-plant operations overseas. Psy- 
chology major, recent post-graduate Industrial Management 
and Labor Relations plus related management seminars and 
workshops special emphasis executive and employee com- 
munication. Age 42, married, children. Seeking administra- 
tive or top staff domestic position Industrial Relations. Agree- 


able travel assignments. Earning basic $12,000. Reply Box 
gir. 


Sarary Anatyst: Interested in eastern affiliation. Single, 30, 
excellent health, veteran, willing to re-locate, travel. AB 
degree Psychology of Industrial Relations; post-graduate 
gtaduate credits. Three years’ sales experience; three years’ 
salary administration all phases. Present salary $7,000. 
Reply Box 517. 


Pgrsonnet/Lasor Revations: 6 years experience at staff and 
line level in multi-plant company dealing with 7 different 
unions. Contract negotiations. Grievance handling and ar- 
bitration. Plus experience in personnel administration, pro- 
gtams and policies, wage administration, training and re- 
search. B.S. Cornell and M.A. Seeking responsible personnel 
position utilizing labor relations background. Present salary 
$8,000. Reply Box 518. 


PrersonNEL ManaGer-INpustTRiAL Retations Dirscror: Out- 
standing record in solving personnel and industrial relations 
problems. Experience in engineering and scientific recruit- 
ment, implementation and administration of personnel poli- 
cies and procedures, labor relations, manpower utilization, 
and personnel analyst. Large and small corporations. Will 
relocate. Present salary $9,000. Reply Box 519. 


PgrsoNNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER OR ASSISTANT: 
Nine years diversified experience in developing, organizing, 
and managing personnel programs from plant to policy- 
making level. Experience includes seven years with large 
multiplant manufacturer with 11,000 employees and two 
years with retail sales organization with 4,000 employees. 
College graduate, married, age 36, willing to relocate. Can 
furnish top references. Resume upon request. Reply Box 520. 


InpustriAt Retations Director: Mature administrator with 
background experience in social and economic problem-solv- 
ing plus ten years’ experience in trade union organizing, con- 
tract negotiations, arbitration and public relations, desires 
interview with industrial firm interested in long-range plan- 
ning to meet the problems of automation, shorter work week 
and the training and upgrading of minority group employees. 
Reply Box 522. 


PERsONNEL MaNaGer or AssisTaNT: Seven years of diversified 
experience; five in operating divisions and two in Home 
Office, including hiring at many levels in all departments, 
testing, wage and salary administration, group insurance, 
employee activities, policies; some union contract work. 
B.S. degree, age 33, married, excellent health, willing to 
relocate. Prefer midwest, Great Lakes area. Desire $7500- 
$8500. Reply Box 523. 


InpusTRIAL ReratTions WorKING Manrpower—An industrial 
relations practitioner of long experience in a prominent 
company, plus university teaching and published writing— 
retiring carly—is available for temporary and specific spot 
working assignments—all phases—domestic or overseas. 
Write Box 526. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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